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By day, Terry Hufford stands in front of a 
GW classroom as a professor. At night he 
sits in a GW classroom, as a student. But 
wait... this is NOT yet another story about a 
teacher who’s also a student. It IS a story 
about how an innovative GW program is 
training highly qualified individuals to meet 
a critical national need, and it IS a story 
about how that program involves profes- 
sionals’ finding important, fulfilling second 
careers... in short, it’s all about why, if 
you’re good enough, 


by Terry Lowe-Edwards 


L et us begin, again, where we began above—with the 
intriguing case-in-point of GW Associate Professor 
of Botany Terry Hufford, an educator augmenting his 
own credentials while resolving a matter that puzzles him 
as a teacher. 

A professor of introductory biology classes at GW, 
Hufford has noted some freshmen entering his class ill- 
prepared for the work. Now Hufford—as one of 25 stu- 
dents in GW’s year-old program offering a Master of Arts 
in Education with a concentration in Math and Science— 
has the opportunity to observe and student-teach high 
school classes, and ‘‘try to get a handle on why defi- 
ciencies occur.” 

In order to best understand the development and teach- 
ing of the high school science courses that lead students in- 
to his classroom, he believes he has to walk in the shoes of 
a secondary school teacher first. In addition, Hufford en- 
visions a day when he’ll retire from the college classroom 
and teach high school science. For that, he needs to be cer- 
tified—even though he already holds two advanced de- 
grees, including a PhD—and GW’s program will gain him 
the necessary credits for certification. 

Offered by the GW School of Education and Human 
Development, this new program is one of the few such de- 
gree programs in the country, and it is the only one of its 
kind in the Washington area. (George Mason University 
has a similar program, limited to a concentration in 
physics.) 

The program’s inception comes at a critical time. A 
severe shortage of teachers is expected in the next decade, 
and the greatest shortages are anticipated in math and sci- 
ence. Currently, math, physics and chemistry lead the list 
of fields showing a ‘‘considerable teacher shortage,” ac- 
cording to The Association for School, College and Uni- 
versity Staffing. 

As a result, school systems are forcing instructors to 
teach subjects in which they are not qualified to teach, ac- 
cording to Mary Louise Ortenzo, coordinator of the new 
program. She says this phenomenon is widespread in 
staffing physics and math classes. ‘‘There are people 
teaching physics and math who are underqualified ac- 
cording to state requirements to teach those subjects, and 
those are the toughest subjects in the curriculum.” 


Illustrating the severity of the problem at its most ex- 
treme is the story of two teachers—neither of whom was 
qualified to teach science at all—who participated in a 
coin toss to decide who would teach a physics and a biol- 
ogy class! 

If current practices continue, the difficulty in attracting 
future educators into math and science likely will be an 
unrelenting dilemma. Ortenzo, a former math and science 
instructor herself, says ‘‘Children are turned off early be- 
cause they don’t understand...they don’t understand be- 
cause the teachers aren’t knowledgeable about content 
and they aren’t enthusiastic in the way they teach. There’s 
a lot we’re failing to do at that level where we turn kids in- 
to hating subjects...And of course, I think that’s counter- 
productive.” 

The teaching profession, historically not a lucrative 
career choice, has suffered particularly in the area of math 
and science in recent years because high technology com- 
panies, offering much higher salaries, have lured individ- 
uals who might otherwise teach. In addition, women— 
who once became teachers almost by default—now have 
the option of choosing among the many other careers 
open to them, thus depriving the teaching profession of 
this resource. 

GW recognized this crucial point when it decided to 
launch the program in fall 1985. Jay Shotel, SEHD assis- 
tant dean who led the program’s start-up, explains that 
GW targeted its student recruitment effort to those who 
could best afford to make a transition into teaching, 
namely the military and mid-career professionals in high 
technology industries. Shotel says this approach allowed 
GW to tap a vast professional resource, peculiar to 
Washington. Often, he says, military officers do their last 
tour of duty in Washington, and they are skilled in math 
or science. In addition, they will retire at a relatively 
young age and are looking forward to receiving a sizeable 
pension. Thus, instead of creating a hardship, a move into 
teaching would be a sensible ‘‘second career” choice for 
them. 

Mike Freemyers is a product of GW’s ‘‘target student” 
recruitment effort. A former Navy lieutenant command- 
er, Freemyers left the service in 1985 and is now a physics 
teacher at T. C. Williams High School in Alexandria, Va. 


He came into GW’s program with 15 years of military ex- 
perience anc a master’s degree in engineering from Pur- 
due. He has completed his course work at GW for the 
graduate degree; he began full-time teaching in September 
1986. 

He says he enjoys the challenge of working with stu- 
dents facing “bad math anxiety.” Freemyers doesn’t 
claim to have any tricks for relieving this anxiety, but he 
does strive to ‘‘give meaningful assignments.” And he is 
concerned that his students maintain ‘‘their dignity” 
while struggling with subjects in which they might not be 
particularly gifted. 

Freemyers’ wife, Paula, also just leaving military serv- 
ice with a background in engineering, sweated out mid- 
terms and finals right along with her husband. She, too, is 
enrolled in GW’s program; she now is completing her 
coursework. According to Paula Freemyers, ‘‘Each of us 
had parents who were teachers...so we think it might be 
hereditary”? 

Ortenzo says the program is attracting many who had a 
long-standing inner desire to teach but considered it finan- 
cial suicide to undertake such a career initially. “Now,” 
says Ortenzo, ‘‘they find themselves in a position where 
they can retire or take early retirement. Many have grown 
children. So, they want to be able to get out of this rat race 
they’re in. They have enough money. One man said to me, 
‘I don’t need any more. But I’d like to do something that I 
would enjoy, and I’d like to have my summers off.’ 
That’s a very big drawing card.” 


F he program was devised in such a way that students 
can first complete the 18 to 21 credit hours needed for 


teaching certification (a requirement that varies from 
state to state). Once certified, those who want to complete 
the degree requirements can get a teaching job during the 
day and finish the academic work on a part-time basis. 

‘‘We are designing the curriculum to meet the needs of 
both our program students and the school systems,” 
Ortenzo adds. ‘‘For example, the first course these 
students take has a field-work component. The oppor- 
tunity to observe junior and senior high classes, and to 
take part in some actual ‘hands-on’ work, gives these 
Continued on page 5 
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Elliott to Retire 
in June 1988 


Lloyd H. Elliott announced on Feb. 9 that he 
will retire as president of The George Washing- 
ton University, effective at the end of the 
1987-88 academic year. His retirement date— 
June 30, 1988—comes in the month following 
his 70th birthday. 

One of the most respected leaders in American 
education, Elliott came to GW in 1965 and, at 
the time of his retirement, will have presided 
over the university for 23 years, a time of un- 
precedented academic growth. During this same 
period there has been an exponential rise in the 
university’s endowment from under $8 million 
to more than $200 million. 

In announcing plans for a presidential search, 
which will begin this spring, Chairman of the 
GW Board of Trustees Everett W. Bellows said, 
“Lloyd Elliott has placed this university near the 
top of American higher education, and we in- 
tend to build on this foundation in seeking a suc- 
cessor.”’ 


Abbott is 1986-87 
Visiting Professor 


k 
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Each year, a distinguished scholar of urban 
studies spends a semester in residence at GW 
as the Benjamin Banneker Visiting Professor 
of Washington Area Studies. The visiting 
professor teaches a course of broad interest in 
his or her special field, gives a number of 
special lectures and devotes the remaining time 
to research. This year’s Banneker Professor is 
Carl Abbott (above), who is professor and 
head of the Department of Urban Studies and 
Planning at Portland State University in 
Oregon. Abbott, who was educated at 
Swarthmore College and the University of 
Chicago, has an extensive record of scholarly 
research on urban history; he is teaching a 
course this spring semester on ‘‘American 
Main Streets: Commercial Districts in Urban 
Development. ” The professorship is named 
after Benjamin Banneker, a surveyor who 
worked with Pierre L’Enfant in laying out the 
city of Washington. 


Bellows went on to comment that ‘‘Dr. Elliott 
has taken advantage of our superb location in 
the heart of Washington, has substantially 
upgraded our faculty, has built an outstanding 
library, and provided a legacy of which we are all 
very proud. The Elliott era has been one of un- 
paralleled academic growth and achievement 
and we are now enjoying the fruits of years of 
diligence and hard work by the president and his 
associates.” 

Announcing his plans to retire, Elliott said, “‘I 
am proud of the academic expansion that has 
taken place over the past quarter of a century 
and am ready to give someone else a chance to 
bring new vision and fresh perspectives to this 
outstanding university. I will miss the daily 
challenges and gratifications of this office, but I 
look forward to welcoming my successor to one 
of the world’s best assignments.” 

The George Washington University is current- 
ly in the midst of a $75 million fund-raising cam- 
paign and Elliott said, ‘‘I will be devoting sub- 
stantial time to ensure that the fund drive is a 
success.” 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott came to GW after 
serving, for seven years, as president of the Uni- 
versity of Maine. Elliott earned his doctorate in 
education at the University of Colorado; he later 
served as executive assistant to the president of 
Cornell University and was director of Summer 
Sessions and professor of education there. Hav- 
ing also worked as an elementary and high 
school teacher, school principal, assistant super- 
intendent, and college teacher, Elliott has spent 
more than 50 years in education. 

A native of West Virginia, Elliott and his wife 
Betty have two children and two grandchildren. 
Elliott has received eight honorary degrees and is 
a member of many local and national boards and 
commissions. 

Among the statements in praise of Elliott fol- 
lowing his retirement announcement was a par- 
ticularly apt remark by Jonathan Yardley at the 
university’s Winter Convocation. Yardley said 
‘“‘President Elliott stands out among university 
presidents not merely for the depth and breadth 
of his accomplishments, and for his longevity in 
office, but for the selflessness with which he has 
served...President Elliott...has served the in- 
stitution rather than the man—which is precisely 
why his service has been so effective, and why its 
effects will long outlive him.” 


Medical Center Inaugurates Hyperbaric Medicine Program 


GW’s Medical Center has established the first 
hyperbaric medicine program in the District of 
Columbia. Hyperbaric medicine is based on the 
principle of administering oxygen under higher 
than atmospheric pressure. Treatment is pain- 
less, although the patient may experience a sen- 
sation of fullness in the ears similar to that felt 
while flying aboard an airplane. 

The program, which began in November, 
treats emergency conditions such as carbon 
monoxide poisoning, life-threatening infections, 
acute crush injuries, cyanide poisoning, mixed 
soft tissue infections, head injuries and com- 
promised skin grafts/flaps. The program also 
treats chronic conditions, such as refractory 
osteomyelitis, complications of radiation 
therapy and certain fungal infections. 

According to Mark Smith, MD, chairman of 
the Department of Emergency Medicine, ‘‘The 
addition of the hyperbaric medicine program to 
the Department of Emergency Medicine under- 
lines the extensive commitment of The George 
Washington University Medical Center to all 
aspects of state-of-the-art emergency medical 
care for the residents of this area.” 

The new hyperbaric medicine facility can, in 
many situations, literally make the difference 
between life and death, or between preservation 


Honors West, Pettigrew 


“We shall overcome....” 


GW inaugurated a new tradition this year on the 
national holiday commemorating the birthday 
of Martin Luther King Jr. The university 
honored the memory of the late civil rights 
leader by presenting specially commissioned 
bronze medals to a GW student and to a distin- 
guished alumnus of the university. 

The Martin Luther King Jr. Awards, pre- 
sented at a Jan. 19 convocation, went to alum- 
nus Roy A. West and student Keith L. Petti- 
grew, who were selected on the basis of their 
commitment to the ideals for which Dr. King 
lived and died. In future years, presentation of 
King Medals will be continue to be a part of the 
university’s annual celebration of the holiday 
honoring Dr. King. 

Pettigrew, a senior criminal justice major, was 
cited for his ‘‘commitment to personal integ- 
rity.” He is especially involved in anti-drug 
abuse programs—an activity he began at age 13. 
He frequently speaks on the topic at workshops 
and institutes, and in 1985 and 1986 was co-or- 
ganizer of “‘Just Say No” city-wide rallies 
against drug abuse. Pettigrew also was a founder 
and president of GW Myth Men, a brotherhood 
established to dispel negative myths concerning 
black men and to instill positive attitudes. 


or loss of an extremity. And, says the program’s 
medical director, Ron Walls, MD, ‘‘The ability 
to treat carbon monoxide poisoning with the 
hyperbaric oxygen chamber is extremely ex- 
citing. I have seen patients who were comatose 
and convulsing wake up completely in 10 or 15 
minutes using this method.” Walls adds that 
hyperbaric oxygen treatment shortens the dura- 
tion of toxic effects of carbon monoxide twelve- 
fold, thus dramatically hastening recovery. 

Walls, an assistant professor of emergency 
medicine, worked in the hyperbaric medicine 
unit at Porter Memorial Hospital in Denver, 
Colo., during his residency training in emergen- 
cy medicine. He received further hyperbaric 
training at Memorial Medical Center in Long 
Beach, Calif. The new GW program is staffed by 
other specially trained personnel as well, in- 
cluding the program coordinator, Mary Sloan, 
RN. Sloan, a nurse with five years of experience 
in the GW Emergency Room, was trained in hy- 
perbaric medicine at Carraway Methodist Medi- 
cal Center in Bitmingham, Ala. 


This article is based on one by Terry Hartnett 
that first appeared in the Medical Center’s 
newsletter, Friday Report. 


“Celebration of Human Values” 


West, EdD ’76, is an educator and elected city 
official, in his third term as mayor of Richmond, 
Va. Recognized for his ‘‘commitment to the 
well-being of his city, West was elected as a 
Richmond city councilman in 1982; he also was 
chosen to be mayor of the city the same year. By 
profession an education administrator in the 
Richmond Public Schools System, West current- 
ly is principal of the Albert H. Hill Middle 
School. He has received numerous honors for 
his efforts to build understanding and coopera- 
tion; among his awards are the Liberty Bell 
Award from the Richmond Bar Association and 
the Community Service Award from the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to the medal presentations, Mar- 
vin Theatre convocation activities included an 
oral history presentation and a panel discussion 
of the civil rights struggle in the 1950s and 1960s. 
A number of information booths and exhibits, 
under the heading ‘‘Exhibition of Enlighten- 
ment,” were set up in the Marvin Center. The 
convocation’s scene shifted to Lisner Auditor- 
ium for the final event, a musical festival fea- 
turing six area choirs in a program of spiritual 
and gospel music, interspersed with selected 
readings from Dr. King’s works. 


Hyperbaric Medicine Program Director Ron 
Walls, MD, and Coordinator, Mary Sloan, 
RN, communicate with Debbie Hoover, inside 
the hyperbaric oxygen chamber. 
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Two Thousand Penn 
Is A Winner! 


GW’s 2000 Pennsylvania Avenue development 
project has won an Award for Excellence from 
the Urban Land Institute. This is the first ULI 
award given to a Washington, D.C., project. 

Winning in the category ‘‘Small Scale Urban 
Development/Mixed Use,” 2000 Pennsylvania 
was chosen as one of seven projects nationwide 
that showed ‘‘superior design, relevance to con- 
temporary issues and needs, and resourceful use 
of land while improving the quality of the living 
environment.” More than 140 projects were 
submitted in this year’s competition—the largest 
number ever judged in this annual event. 

The 1986 Awards Jury Chairman, Henry J. 
Paparazzo, commented that ‘‘The projects the 
jury chose as the winners truly exemplify the 
standards of land planning and development 
that the Awards program was designed to pro- 
mote.’’ The six other winners were: the Landings 
on Skidaway Island, Savannah, Ga.; Kaanapali 
Beach Resort, Maui, Hawaii; the Purdue 
Frederick Co., Norwalk, Conn.; Water Tower 
Place, Chicago, Ill.; Downtown Costa Mesa, 
Costa Mesa, Calif; and Inner Harbor Shoreline, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Located adjacent to the GW campus, the pro- 
ject was jointly financed by the university and 
the Pennsylvania Public School Employees’ 
Retirement System; it produces revenue for both 
the university’s endowment and the retirement 
system. 

In planning the project, GW was sensitive to 
three community goals: preserving one block of 
19th century townhouses; completing the rede- 
velopment of Pennsylvania Avenue as a trans- 
ition from downtown commercial office space to 
the urban campus of the university; and incor- 
porating retail uses to serve the daily population 
of the GW community. 
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The completed development contains roughly 
300,000 square feet of office space and 75,000 
square feet of retail space, as well as under- 
ground parking. Additional features include a 
block-long enclosed atrium and a small open-air 
courtyard. 

The Urban Land Institute is a nonprofit 
research and educational organization dedicated 


Seen from across ‘‘the Avenue,’’ GW’s 2000 
Penn complex, photographed soon after it 
opened. 


to improving the quality of land use planning 
and development. The Washington, D.C.-based 
organization was established in 1936. 
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The Campaign for GW: Update 


GW’s most ambitious fund-raising campaign in 
history passed the year-and-a-half mark in 
December, and progress to date in the five-year 
campaign appears to confirm early optimistic 
predictions of success: so far, more than $32 
million in gifts and pledges have been received 
toward the $75 million goal. Campaign leaders 
report genuinely enthusiastic responses to re- 
quests for support. Overall, the campaign is on 
target and moving steadily forward. 

Not surprisingly, most donors appear to have 
precise ideas about the purposes they want to ac- 
complish with their campaign pledges. And— 
possibly as a function of wide national publicity 
concerning government’s shrinking role in stu- 
dent aid—many early contributors have ear- 
marked their gifts for scholarships and other 
forms of assistance to students. Among them: 
the Thaddeus A. (BA ’51) and Mary Jean Lind- 
ner Scholarship Fund in Columbian College and 
SGBA ($500,000); the Oliver T. Carr Jr. 
Scholarships in SGBA ($300,000); the Leo and 
Lillian Goodwin Endowed Scholarship for grad- 
uate students in SGBA ($100,000); the Mary and 
Daniel Loughran Foundation Undergraduate 
Scholarship Fund ($200,000); $200,000 from 
Bell Atlantic Corp. for fellowships; the Surdna 
Foundation medical scholarship fund in the 
School of Medicine ($100,000); the Carol M. 
and F. Henry Strayer (BSP °35, MAE ’39) 
Memorial Scholarship Fund in the School of 
Medicine; the Dr. Morris H. and Helen K. 
Rosenberg Scholarship Fund in the School of 
Medicine ($50,000 gift from Steve Katz, Steve 
Rosenberg, Jude Rosenberg). 

Also: the J. MacDonald (JD ’66) and Judith 
K. Williams Scholarship Fund in the National 
Law Center ($250,000); the Jacob Burns 
Fellowship Fund ($500,000 to increase the 
Fund’s endowment from Jacob Burns, LLB 
’24); the Agnes Anne and Margaret L. (BA °56) 
Frawley Scholarship Fund for women enrolled 
in CCEW; the Marvin L. Kay (BA ’50) Fellow- 


ship in Finance in SGBA ($250,000); Ruth Mar- 
shall, BA ’58, a bequest for university scholar- 
ships ($90,000); and the Dr. Marion Dorset 
Memorial Scholarship in the School of Medicine 
($127,822 gift annuity from V. Jackson Dorset, 
BA ’31, MD °34). 

SGBA’s Executive-in-Residence J. Wendell 
Crain, LLB ’56, and his wife, Louise, have 
presented an incentive-enhancing gift. The 
Crains will match every new and increased con- 
tribution, to a total of $250,000, given to the 
SGBA Annual Fund by alumni, faculty and 
friends during the next three years. The Crains’ 
gift will endow the Mr. and Mrs. J. Wendell 
Crain Fund for Excellence. 

Endowed professorships assure benefactors 
the continuation of the highest quality of work 
in fields of particular importance to them. In 
that spirit, the campaign so far has received ma- 
jor pledges to endow chairs: the A. James Clark 
Professorship of Engineering; the Josephine 
(BA ’61, MA °70) and Richard Schlagel Chair in 
Philosophy; the Robert H. Smith Distinguished 
Professorship of Art; and the Walter A. Bloe- 
dorn Professorship in Medicine ($500,000); and 
the Oliver T. Carr Jr. Professorship of Urban 
and Regional Development. 

Insuring that GW facilities continue to be well 
maintained and modified as necessary is one of 
the campaign’s priorities, and several leadership 
gifts have addressed that need, including the 
naming gift for Norma Lee and Morton (BA ’53) 
Funger Hall; the naming gift for Charles E. 
(LLB ’25, LLM ’26) and Laura E. (BA 41) Phil- 
lips Hall (bequest of $1 million); a maintenance/ 
beautification endowment of $500,000 from 
Charles E. Smith for the athletic facility bearing 
his name; and a maintenance/improvements gift 
from the Walter G. Ross Foundation for Ross 
Hall ($25,000). 

Several gifts designed to further other special 
interests of donors have been received. For ex- 
ample, the Asa (MA ’64) and Jacqueline Bates 


Endowment Fund ($52,078) has been established 
to support lectures and seminars in the Security 
Policy Studies Program in SPIA; the George A. 
Butler (LLB ’25) Book Fund in the Burns Law 
Library ($100,000); the Howard P. Hoffman 
(BA ’50) Lectures in Entreprenuership in SGBA 
($100,000); $200,000 from Katherine Graham 
and the Philip L. Graham Fund for Graduate 
Programs in Public Policy; the Catherine Mc- 
Closkey (LLB ’25) bequest to the National Law 
Center ($92,282); and the Alexander and Mar- 
garet Stewart Trust for the Cancer Home Care 
Program in the Medical Center ($155,000). 

The AT&T corporation has provided a 
$252,000 equipment grant to the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science that lays the 
groundwork for a laboratory focusing on ar- 
tificial intelligence and software engineering. 

Donors also recognize that an important 
measure of a university’s excellence is the new 
knowledge its researchers contribute. Research- 
related gifts include The Elaine H. Snyder 
Cancer Research Fund in the Medical Center 
($110,986) and two Walter G. Ross Foundation 
gifts ($87,000). 

Unrestricted gifts to the university and its 
schools and colleges are especially valuable in the 
flexibility they provide. Among unrestricted gifts 
received are: E-Systems gift to the School of En- 
gineering ($100,000); Potomac Electric Power 
Co., gift to the university ($150,000); John P. 
Sorenson, LLB ’25, bequest to the National Law 
Center ($450,000); and Wilkes, Artis, Hedrick & 
Lane, gift to the university ($100,000). 

These are just a few of the gifts and pledges 
made so far to the Campaign for George Wash- 
ington. The campaign is still in the major gifts 
phase, seeking contributions of $50,000 or more; 
the special gifts phase, in which gifts of $10,000 
to $50,000 will be sought, will begin later this 
year. The Annual Fund, an integral part of the 
Campaign for GW, by March 1, 1987, had raised 
more than $3.3 million toward its 1986-87 goal. 


Elliott Announces 
New Professorship 


President Elliott announced in February the 
establishment of a new endowed chair in the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 

“We are pleased to announce this generous 
gift to the Campaign for George Washington 
from A. James Clark, a friend of the university 
who has significantly supported GW in the 
past,” Elliott said. “As a fitting tribute to Mr. 
Clark’s career, ‘The A. James Clark Professor- 
ship of Engineering’ will enable this university to 
continue the advancement of enginnering educa- 
tion and research and to apply their benefits to 
business and society,” he continued. 


Educated as an engineer, A. James Clark is 
president and CEO of The Clark Construction 
Group in Bethesda, Md. His career began after 
his graduation from the University of Maryland 


$ in 1950, when he joined the George Hyman Con- 
struction Co. He was named vice president and 


general manager in 1960, and he became presi- 
dent and CEO in 1969. Under his direction, the 
company grew dramatically and served as a 
catalyst for the creation of Clark Enterprises in 
1972. The Clark Construction Group was later 
formed to consolidate the construction-related 
subsidiaries of Clark Enterprises, and it is now 
the fifth largest general contracting firm in the 
nation. Clark has been a prominent benefactor 
of engineering education as well as numerous 
other civic, charitable and educational purposes. 

Dean Harold Liebowitz of GW’s School of 
Engineering and Applied Science says that ‘‘Asa 
professional school, our teaching faculty and 
our ties to industry are valuable and mutually 
supportive resources, and Mr. Clark’s generous 
gift will be a lasting benefit to us in both vital 
areas.” In Liebowitz’s view, ‘‘Industry and the 
schools that prepare tomorrow’s scientists and 
engineers will both reap rewards from closer 
cooperation in advancing and harnessing emerg- 
ing technologies and in training the future 
workforce.” 

Founded in 1884, the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science offers programs of study 
leading to bachelor’s, master’s, professional and 
doctoral degrees. The school’s opportunities are 
offered through four academic departments, 
seven research institutes and a continuing 
engineering education program. 
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Dedicated to Education: 
Funger Hall 


A large crowd turned out for the Funger Hall dedication; in the foreground, 


Morton and Norma Lee Funger. 


Winter Convocation—An Event to Remember 


GW celebrated the 255th anniversary of the birth 
of its namesake on Feb. 15 with Winter Convo- 
cation festivities for graduates, parents and 
friends in the Charles E. Smith Center. In addi- 
tion to conferring approximately 1,000 degrees 
in course, the university awarded four honorary 
degrees; six Distinguished Alumni Achievement 
Awards also were presented (see page 11). 
President Elliott gave the charge to the 
graduates and conferred degrees in course. He 
also conferred the honorary doctorates on Harry 
L. Carrico (Doctor of Laws), John F. Latimer 
(Doctor of Humane Letters), Wayne D. Ras- 
mussen (Doctor of Letters) and on Washington 
Post book critic Jonathan Yardley (Doctor of 
Humane Letters), who delivered the convoca- 
tion address. Yardley urged the graduates not to 
fall victim to the self-indulgence exemplified by 
the popular slogan, ‘‘you can have it all.” 
Yardley encouraged the graduates, rather, to 
seek true self-fulfillment. He concluded: ‘*This is 
my hope for you: Do well, but do good, too.” 
A native of Pittsburgh, Pa., Yardley was 
graduated in 1961 from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, where he was editor of 
the student newspaper, The Daily Tar Heel. His 
first job was as intern with James Reston, then 
Washington Bureau Chief of The New York 
Times. He later worked as a writer for the Times 
and as a book editor for the Greensboro (N.C.) 
Daily News, The Miami Herald and The 
Washington Star. In 1981 he moved to his cur- 
rent position as book critic and columnist for 
The Washington Post. In 1968-69 Yardley 


University Policy on 
Equal Opportunity 


The George Washington University does not 
discriminate against any person on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, 
handicap or veteran status. This policy covers all 
programs, services, policies and procedures of the 
university, including admission to educational pro- 
grams and employment. The university is subject 
to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy 
and federal laws and regulations concerning 
discrimination in education or employment pro- 
grams and activities may be addressed to Dr. 
Marianne Phelps, associate provost, The George 
Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, or to the assistant secretary for civil 
rights of the Department of Education. 


studied American literature at Harvard Universi- 
ty as a Nieman Fellow. His articles and book 
reviews have appeared in many periodicals, in- 
cluding The New York Times Book Review, 
Life, The New Republic, Partisan Review and 
Sewanee Review. He is the author of one book, 
Ring: A Biography of Ring Lardner, and a con- 
tributor to others. In 1981 he was awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize for Distinguished Criticism. 
Harry L. Carrico, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth of Virginia since 
1981, was graduated from GW’s National Law 
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This winter GW dedicated one of its largest 
classroom buildings in appreciation for a sub- 
stantial gift to the Campaign for George Wash- 
ington, as well as in recognition of the long- 
standing friendship of a Washington-area cou- 
ple with the university. ‘‘Norma Lee and Morton 
Funger Hall” is the new name for the structure 
formerly called simply ‘‘Building C.” 

Built in 1969 as the first major academic build- 
ing constructed after Lloyd Elliott became pres- 
ident, the structure received that year’s Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade’s Award for 
Excellence in Architecture. Funger Hall has 
172,000 square feet of space and includes 21 
classrooms, two auditoriums and more than 100 
faculty and staff offices. It houses the School of 
Education and Human Development and the de- 
partments of economics, political science, statis- 
tics/computer and information systems and 
speech and hearing. 

Both Morton (BA °53) and Norma Lee Funger 
are active in the D.C.-area real estate industry. 
President of Community Realty Co., Inc., vice 
president of Samco Service, Inc. and a principal 
in Michael Enterprises, Morton Funger has been 
a member of the GW Board of Trustees since 
1978. He also is a member of the World Business 


Center in 1942. After service in the U.S. Navy 
during World War II, he became judge of the 
Trial Justice Court (now the General District 
Court of Fairfax County, Va.). Subsequently he 
went into private practice, but five years later he 
was named judge of the Sixteenth Judicial 
District of Virginia, a position he held from 1956 


“Scenes from a Convocation’’....speaker 
Jonathan Yardley (bottom) and some members 
of the class of ’87. 


Council and the National Association of Home 
Builders. Norma Lee Funger, who was educated 
at Syracuse University and Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, is a real estate agent with an area firm and is 
active in volunteer activities. Most notably she 
was instrumental in forming the support group 
for the construction of Ronald McDonald 
House. The House, operated in conjunction 
with Children’s Hospital, serves families and 
their children who suffer from life-threatening 
illness. 

At Funger Hall’s formal dedication ceremony 
Nov. 19, President Elliott remarked, ‘‘Tonight I 
have the honor of thanking Norma Lee and 
Morton Funger for their generosity. We expect 
that Funger Hall will be here as long as there is a 
George Washington University...and we believe 
that will be for a very long time.” 

Morton Funger responded, ‘‘My wife, family 
and I all share a part in this honor. George 
Washington is a fine university...we thank you 
from the bottom of our hearts.” 

The Funger’s gift will be used to establish a 
permanent endowment fund, income from 
which will support maintenance and replace- 
ment needs of Funger Hall as well as meeting the 
costs of any renovations needed in the future. 


until his appointment to the Virginia Supreme 
Court in 1961. Carrico is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Conference of Chief Justices 
and a member of the Judicial Council of Virginia 
(of which he has been chairman since 1981). Also 
a member of the legal fraternity Phi Delta Phi, 
Carrico was elected to two honorary societies, 
the Order of the Coif and Omicron Delta Kappa. 

Recently called the ‘‘keeper of the agricultural 
keys” by The New York Times, Wayne 
Rasmussen has been guarding the historical 
truth for the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
since the days of FDR. A native of Ryegate, 
Mont., Rasmussen left farming behind and 
came to Washington after his graduation in 1937 
from the University of Montana. He enrolled in 
GW, receiving his MA in 1939, and subsequently 
earning a doctorate in 1950. Rasmussen never 
really got too far from farming, serving as a 
federal agricultural historian from 1937 until his 
August 1986 retirement from his final post— 
chief of USDA’s Agricultural History Branch. 
Experts consider him to be the nation’s foremost 
agricultural historian. His institutional memory 
has formed the basis for advising agriculture 
secretaries throughout the past nine admin- 
istrations. The author of several books and ar- 
ticles, Rasmussen is active in many historical and 
agricultural organizations; he has received 
numerous honors and awards, including 
USDA’s Superior Service Award. 

John Francis Latimer was educated at Missis- 
sippi College, the University of Chicago, and 
Yale University, from which he earned a PhD in 
1929. Except for five years during World War II, 
he was an active professor at GW from 1936 un- 
til he became professor emeritus of classics in 
May 1973. He is now president of the 
university’s Society of the Emeriti. In addition to 
his professorial duties and his chairmanship of 
classics, Latimer served the university ad- 
ministratively as well, from time to time taking 
on duties as assistant dean of the then-College of 
General Studies, assistant and associate dean of 
faculties, and director of foreign student affairs. 
His reputation extended far beyond the GW 
campus, however, and he gained a national 
reputation for his devotion to the classical cause 
in America, especially in his capacity first as 
president, then as executive secretary, of the 
American Classical League. He has published 
more than 125 articles on classical subjects, and 
he has been active in numerous professional 
organizations, including the American Philo- 
logical Association and the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America. 


GW News Briefs 


Elliott Earns ‘‘A +” From Peers 

The results of a recent survey of 485 higher 
education leaders place GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott among the 100 most effective college 
presidents in the nation. The study indicates that 
the most effective presidents rely on respect 
rather than popularity, work longer hours, make 
decisions more easily and confide less frequently 
in other presidents. Study co-director James L. 
Fisher, president emeritus of the Council for Ad- 
vancement and Support of Education, sum- 
marizes the findings more succinctly, saying that 
a top president is a ‘‘strong, risk-taking loner 
with a dream.” 


GW Athletes: No Dummies in Class 

In response to recent national publicity focus- 
ing on student athletes’ academic inadequacies 
and drug use, Associate Provost Marianne R. 
Phelps this fall assessed the situation at 
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Our Slips Are Showing... 

It is to be hoped that the substance of David 
E. Taylor’s article ‘‘With a Little Help From Its 
Friends” (Fall 1986) is better grounded in reality 
than his statement in the third line that ‘‘Brazil 
is...the only non-Spanish-speaking nation in 
South America.” In fact there are two other 
non-Spanish-speaking nations and one non- 
Spanish-speaking territory in mainland South 
America: Guyana is a sovereign state and 
member of the British Commonwealth, with 
English as its official language; Suriname is a 
sovereign state with Dutch as its official 
language; and, if territories are counted, the only 
area of mainland South America which is not a 
sovereign state, French Guiana (an overseas ter- 
ritory of France) has French as its official 
language. 


Jean E. Merry, MA ’81 
Arlington, Va. 


I noted in the Fall 1986 GWTimes, page 11, that 
Bohn-Young Koo received an MBA from GW. 
That is wrong. He earned a Ph.D. in Economics. 
I should know; he was my research assistant. 


Charles Stewart 
[GW] Professor of Economics 
Washington, D.C. 


Both Mr. Taylor and his editor admit they 
should have known better. Thanks to keen-eyed 
readers Merry and Stewart for correcting these 
points. 


Alumni Mailbox reserves the right to edit any 
letter published. 


GW—and filed a generally thumbs-up report. 
Phelps looked at the spring 1986 semester and 
counted 109 women and 156 men as inter- 
collegiate athletes. Of these, 50 percent of the 
women and 43 percent of the men earned a 3.0 
grade point average or better. Only about 11 per- 
cent of GW’s student athletes had a lower than 
2.0 average, and among seniors, a graduation 
rate approaching 90 percent at the conclusion of 
four years was anticipated. Phelps also reported 
no evidence of a drug problem involving GW 
athletes; she noted that the university has in- 
itiated a comprehensive drug education program 
for all student athletes. 


Jagoda Resigns 

On Feb. 27 GW said farewell to Barry Jagoda, 
a former White House media adviser who for the 
past four years has headed the university’s news 
and public affairs operations. Jagoda, who 
earlier in his career was an award-winning televi- 
sion producer, left GW to become president of 
a Washington-based communications firm. A 
search committee is considering applicants to 
succeed Jagoda; a decision is expected soon. 


Board Approves Tuition Increase 

Accepting the recommendation of its Finan- 
cial Committee, the GW Board of Trustees on 
Jan. 15 approved in full the university’s 1987-88 
budget proposals. The action will result in a 9.3 
percent average increase in most full-time under- 
graduate tuition—from the present rate of 
$8,070 to $8,820 per academic year. Undergrad- 
uate tuition in the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, currently $8,860 for two 
semesters, will rise to $9,684. Tuition at the Na- 
tional Law Center will increase 7.2 percent, to 
$11,300 for full-time law students. The average 
9.3 percent increase is slightly lower than last 
year’s 9.8 figure. The budget provides an addi- 
tional 9.3 percent allocation for student financial 
aid available in 1987-88. The Medical School 
budget is considered separately, later in the year. 


Students’ Borrowing Skyrockets During Decade 

Students’ borrowing to finance college educa- 
tions has quintupled in the last decade, accord- 
ing to a Congressional study released in Janu- 
ary—and the consequences of increasing reli- 
ance on loans may portend ominous conse- 
quences. The study is the subject of a Jean 
Evangelauf article in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education, which reports that the average 
graduate of a four-year private college leaves 
school with $8,950 in debts. The 74-page report, 
which highlights growing concern about mount- 
ing student indebtedness, is called ‘‘Student 
Loans: Are They Overburdening A Genera- 
tion?” and is available free from the Joint 
Economic Committee, Publications, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Room G01, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20510. 


The Old Order Changeth... 

“The economy is in crisis because the entire 
social order itself is in a state of crisis,” says 
William E. Halal, GW professor of manage- 
ment. The remedy? Not new taxes, Halal be- 
lieves, but ‘‘to redefine major institutions, 
especially the large corporations that dominate 
the economy.” Halal makes these and other 
points in his newly published book, The New 
Capitalism. The thrust of the concept has been 
described as a synthesis of left- and right-wing 
ideologies. Halal contends that economic pro- 
ductivity and human welfare will be improved by 
unifying the “‘profit’? and ‘‘social’’ goals of 
business. The result, he says, will be a more 
powerful form of political economy that fulfills 
America’s basic values of cooperation and com- 
petition. 


GWTYV Chosen for Narrowcast 

GW Television was chosen as a site to broad- 
cast the Public Broadcasting Service’s new video 
training venture, launched early this year. Join- 
ing 30 PBS stations nationwide, GWTV was the 
only university TV facility selected. The PBS 
National Narrowcast Service will offer video 
training programs distributed by satellite, 
microwave, cable or other means directly to the 
workplace, thus allowing subscribing organiza- 
tions to meet their training needs economically 
and efficiently. 


Post Honors SEHD Alumni 

Six graduates of the university’s School of 
Education and Human Development were 
among 16 recipients of the Washington Post 
First Annual Distinguished Educational Leader- 
ship awards. Established to recognize those 
school principals ‘‘who go beyond the day-to- 
day demands of their position to create excep- 
tional educational environments,” the awards 
were presented to Stephen F. Osisek, MA ’66; 
Margaret McCourt-Dirner, BA ’70, MA ’74; 
Judy W. Estep, MA ’76; Vera M. White, MA 
*76; Geraldine B. Meltz, MA ’64; and Arthur J. 
Dock, MA ’69. Cheers! 


Taking Aim at Heart Disease 

Heart attack victims at GW Medical Center 
are receiving a new drug treatment that dissolves 
blood clots in the coronary artery within 90 min- 
utes of injection. Patients are transported by 
helicopter or ambulance to the center, the only 
hospital in metropolitan Washington authorized 
to use the drug, Tissue Plasminogen Activator. 
According to Allan Ross, MD, professor and 
chairman of cardiology, ‘‘TPA has more poten- 
tial for saving heart attack victims than any other 
form of treatment ever utilized.” Meanwhile, 
the D.C. Health Coordinating Council has 
authorized GW Medical Center, along with 5 
other area institutions, to perform heart 
transplant surgery. The council’s decision cap- 


ped almost two years of negotiations. The ar- 
rangement is unusual: because, in most parts of 
the country, heart transplant programs have 
been approved only at one or two major medical 
centers. Other hospitals authorized are 
Georgetown and Howard University hospitals, 
Children’s National Medical Center, Washing- 
ton Hospital Center, and Fairfax Hospital in 
suburban Virginia. 


GW Names Schlagel to 
Elton Professorship 


Richard H. Schlagel, a GW faculty member 
since 1956, became Elton Professor of Philos- 
ophy in July. Schlagel attained the rank of full 
professor in 1968, and he has served three times 
as chairman of the Department of Philosophy. 

A native of Springfield, Mass., Schlagel 
received his undergraduate education at Spring- 
field College; subsequently he earned MA and 
PhD degrees from Boston University. Prior to 
joining GW, he taught at the College of Wooster 
and Clark University. 

His book, Contextual Realism: A Meta- 
physical Framework for Modern Science, has 
recently been published; he also is the author of 
From Myth to the Modern Mind: A Study of the 
Origins and Growth of Scientific Thought, Vol. 
1, From Animism to Archimedes. In addition to 
his books, Schlagel has published widely in such 
scholarly journals as The Philosophical Forum, 
The Wilson Quarterly and The Journal of 
Philosophy. 

A member of several professional organiza- 
tions, Schlagel is listed in the Directory of 
American Scholars, Marquis’ Who’s Who, Inc., 
Who’s Who in American Education and Who’s 
Who in America. 
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Continued from page l 

students a good preview of the teaching profession.” 
Ortenzo says students are sent into the field early on ‘‘so 
they see what teaching is all about.’’ Degree candidates 
ultimately must complete 10 weeks of student teaching 
under the joint supervision of a master teacher and a GW 
faculty member. 

She believes the schools can definitely profit from the 
participants in this program. These people bring real- 
world experience to the classroom, she says, and this will 
add a new dimension in career guidance for youngsters. 
Jim Haile, now taking the last course toward his degree, 
feels that with this second career he is ‘‘better prepared 
than I would have been fresh out of college. There are a 


lot of lessons I learned through other job experiences.” 

Haile, a former Capitol Hill aide who wanted to “‘test a 
latent desire to teach,’’ expresses fresh optimism about his 
new profession. He explains, ‘‘There’s nothing like the 
mind of a young student, until we let it languish.” As a 
science resource teacher for three Capitol Hill schools, he 
is concentrating not only on science instruction, but also 
on ‘teaching self-discipline techniques.” He says many 
students simply don’t get training in self-discipline outside 
the classroom, so he considers that to be an important 
part of his responsibility. 

Not all students in the program come from military or 
high-tech backgrounds, and Haile is one such example. 
His bachelor’s degree is in political science; but he had 
enough undergraduate science credits—and the interest— 
to pursue this program. Ortenzo says program applicants 
should have previous undergraduate or graduate course- 
work in math, one of the sciences or computer technology. 

To draw more students into the program, Ortenzo has 


secured tuition grant money for prospective students who 
live in and wish to teach in the District of Columbia. Or- 
tenzo also hopes to form partnerships with local school 
systems to provide skills-upgrading opportunities for 
those already teaching math and science. Ideally, Ortenzo 
says, GW would maintain program enrollment at about 
30 to 35 students, to keep the instruction as individual as 
possible. 

As for the future, Ortenzo hopes to continually refine 
the curricular content. And she plans to aim her next re- 
cruitment drive at industry. She says she’d like to ap- 
proach IBM and other high technology companies that 
may be looking for ways to reduce their staff size by offer- 
ing retirement options for senior employees. 

As Ortenzo says, ‘‘GW is responding to a real need in 
society. This program is not just the same old stuff 
rehashed. We are tapping a rich resource.” O 


Terry Lowe-Edwards is a Washington-based journalist. 
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Miriam’s Kitchen Coordinator 


Fatima Cherry: Another 
day, another 150 breakfasts. 


pam 


HOPAN Com 


Rey. William Crawford, of 
GW’s Ecumenical Christian 


Ministry. 
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Av: can frequent Miriam’s Kitchen. You could be 
a penniless drifter, a political picketeer, a newcomer 
to the unemployment ranks, a recently discharged institu- 
tion patient—or you could be Howard Lessing. 

With soft brown eyes and a gentle manner, Howard is 
easy to talk with. He’s been coming to Miriam’s Kitchen, 
a modest soup kitchen at 1906 H St. N.W., every few days 
since it started in October 1983. 

The oldest of eight children, Howard was in the Navy 
when his father died; at the age of twenty-two he returned 
to D.C. to help raise his younger brothers and sisters. 
During the years that followed, he went through many 
jobs—most recently a cabbie who owned two taxis—until 
he learned that he had a brain tumor and could slip into 
unconsciousness unexpectedly. Howard likes Miriam’s 
Kitchen because it helps people in the Foggy Bottom com- 
munity who need it. 

“Lots of folks get fed lots of food fast,” Howard said 
about Miriam’s. ‘‘Some people come to Miriam’s just to 
have something to do...Others go on to their jobs [after 
eating].’’ 

The doors at Miriam’s Kitchen open for an hour every 
weekday at 7:30 a.m., but work begins at Miriam’s much 
earlier. Volunteers start coming in just after 6 each morn- 
ing to set tables, prepare the meals and, more precious at 
that early hour, brew the coffee. 

When Miriam’s started in 1983, volunteers served 45 
people each morning. Today, 150 people is a typical 
breakfast gathering and often more show up for a warm 
meal. Some patrons have been getting meals at the kitchen 
since it first opened. 

The name Miriam comes from the Old Testament. 
Miriam was the sister of Moses who became a leader of 
women during the Exodus. Miriam was disowned by her 
people when she was stricken with leprosy. But through 
the prayers of Moses, Miriam was healed, and later she 
became a celebrated figure. 

Just as an ill Miriam was cast from her society, so are 
many today. In the past five years, 2,500 people have been 
turned out of St. Elizabeth’s mental hospital in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Terry Lynch, executive director of the Down- 
town Cluster, a social service organization, explains that 
the hospital has been under pressure to cut expenses as 
much as possible. The only patients allowed to stay are 
those who have no response to medication and a history 
of repeated violence. Many people have been discharged 
against medical advice, adding to the armies of homeless 
already on the streets. Efforts like those of Miriam’s 
Kitchen seek to complete the cycle of Miriam and help the 
homeless return to some meaningful role in society. 

The growing street population is evident; much has 
been said about its reflection upon society. Lynch believes 
there are 3,000 mentally ill homeless in the city who are in 
desparate need to learn how to take care of themselves. 
City run programs are poorly run, he says, and shelters 
are often dangerous. Many of Lessing’s friends sleep in 
local shelters and many don’t. ‘‘Shelters can be unsafe,” 
Lessing comments. ‘‘It’s up to the individuals to know 
how to protect themselves.’’ Neighborhood resistance is 
one of the biggest problems in placing the homeless. Sig- 
nificant steps have been made, but there is still a lot of 
work to be done, Lynch says. 

The Foggy Bottom church community started Miriam’s 
Kitchen in response to the growing needs of the area. 
Fatima Cherry, who previously counseled people through 
her church on how to stretch food-stamp dollars, runs the 
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Soup kitchens weren’t just a Depression phenomenon. 
Come to 19th and H Streets, and... 


by Susanna M. Stiles 


kitchen. Tony, her assistant, is a homeless person, and 
together with the Reverend William Crawford, Ecumen- 
ical Christian Minister at GW, they form the inner 
strength of Miriam’s. Crawford, one of the founders of 
the kitchen, often turns to his congregation for volun- 
teers. Miriam’s Kitchen is supported through contribu- 
tions from churches, individuals and area colleges. 

Despite the strong connection to the church, there are 
no religious restrictions at Miriam’s Kitchen. The 
Ecumenical Christian Ministry believes those who come 
to Miriam’s Kitchen serve a worthy purpose and provide 
an opportunity for the ministry to fulfill its mission. And 
the habitues are willing to fill the gap, bringing with them 
appetites, hard-luck stories and, often, broken dreams. 

On most mornings, Miriam’s is clattering with the din 
of conversation and clanking utensils. The service, the 
meals, the clean-up meld into a familiar routine, but occa- 
sionally something happens to break the monotony. In 
November, for instance, a group of almost 50 peace 
marchers arrived at Miriam’s doorstep after they and 
others were expelled from their campground. The march- 
ers, some with small children, had trekked across the 
country—from California to New York, completing their 
demonstration in the capital city—to emphasize their op- 
position to nuclear proliferation. Miriam’s found food 
for the fifty extra mouths. 

Miriam’s Kitchen depends on volunteers. The majority 
of these volunteers come from GW, some from the Fog- 
gy Bottom church community, and occasionally passers 
by read the sign and offer their help. About half a dozen 
volunteers are usually on hand at Miriam’s Kitchen to 
help prepare the day’s meal, but on the morning the peace 
marchers arrived, there was only one person to help Tony 
set the 16 tables and arrange eight chairs around each. On- 
ly three showed up to help Fatima in the kitchen. 

The bare tables with their Spartan place settings—one 
napkin, one packet each of salt and pepper, two sugar 
packets and a cup of juice—were made ready for the 
breakfast—eggs with cheese, grits, sausage, peaches and 
corn bread. Coffee was brewed, and instant milk mixed. 

By 7 a.m. no chair was empty, and hands clutching cof- 
fee cups were raised for refills. Two days earlier Fatima, 
darting between pots and pans in the kitchen, said, ‘‘Al- 
ways something to do. No respect for people’s jobs 
around here. Just look around, there’s always dishes to be 
washed. If you don’t want to wash dishes, don’t come to 
Miriam’s Kitchen.” That day, however, as the persistent 
queue of diners crowded into the kitchen for their daily 
plateful, one of the peace marchers broke from the line to 
offer his help to the scant and grateful assembly line in the 
kitchen. Meanwhile, others still stood, waiting for food 
and asking for more coffee. 

That day was an exception at Miriam’s. Usually noth- 
ing is new, except maybe one of Lenny’s frequent stories. 

Unlike Howard Lessing, Lenny hadn’t slept in a shelter 
the night before he was interviewed. A moonfaced, de- 
fiant man who loves to tell stories about himself and his 
strength, Lenny had spent the night on an outdoor heating 
grate. He came into Miriam’s wheeling an old orange 
backpack attached to a metal frame. When Lenny first hit 
the streets, back before the ’60s, by his count, all the street 
people drank. Lenny admits that he drinks. He recalled 
one day, a particularly cold day, he was carted off to a 
hospital because they thought he was dead. They were 
half right, he chuckles, he was ‘‘dead drunk.” 
Continued on the next page 


A Flavor of the Times: 


by David E. Taylor 


At: spending 25 years as a literature scholar in 
Berkeley at the University of California, it’s curious 
that Alex Zwerdling would want to move across America 
to Washington, D.C. and GW. 

“Actually, I’m sort of from the East,” he explains. “‘I 
spent most of my childhood and adolescence in New York 
and attended school at Cornell and Princeton. So my 
Eastern credentials are intact. 

“Besides, I’m more comfortable wearing a tie.” 

Observing the nuances of time and place—whether 
Berkeley and Washington in the 1980s or Dublin and 
London in the 1920s—is something Alex Zwerdling has 
been doing for much of his life. A soft-spoken scholar 
who specializes in 19th and 20th century British literature, 
Zwerdling has written three books and numerous articles 
on selected British authors, examining how the times and 
society in which they lived affected their writings. 

“Writers don’t write in a vacuum,” Zwerdling says. 
“They respond to and are affected by the ways their 
society is changing—by the social and historical currents 
of their time.” 

His three books examine these currents in Great Britain 
and their impact on the authors he studied—William 
Butler Yeats, George Orwell and Virginia Woolf. 

Zwerdling’s first book, Yeats and the Heroic Ideal 
(1965) centers on Yeats’ relationship with the the rise of 
Irish nationalism and the push for independence. Orwell 
and the Left (1974) studies George Orwell’s reaction to the 
emergence and evolution of European socialism. And his 
newest book, Virginia Woolf and the Real World (1986) 
reveals Woolf’s keen criticism of and insight into the 
major social forces sweeping England during her life- 
time—the changing role of family life, the rise of fem- 
inism, the attack on class privilege and the horror of two 
world wars. 

In his books, Zwerdling delves deeply, citing letters, 
passages, or entire works that illuminate the moods or 
opinions of the author he is studying. Zwerdling’s prob- 
ings into creative minds and great writing go well beyond 
the boundaries of British literature, however; he conveys a 
strong sense of the history, politics and social life of 19th 
and 20th century Great Britain. More than mere literary 
studies, his books provide a flavor of the times. 

For Zwerdling to gain such perspective and indeed 
spend his life in pursuit of knowledge, one might expect 
that he could trace his scholarly origins to an inspirational 
instructor, a particular college course taken, or perhaps a 
graduate degree earned. And while Zwerdling took an ar- 
ray of college courses in literature, history and philosophy 
which helps in his area of inquiry, he attributes his 
scholarly inclinations to a general pattern he developed 
early in life. Basically, he loves to read, he always has, and 
much of what he has learned and applied came from read- 
ing on his own. 

“Reading is the one pleasure that lasts,” he says. ‘‘I 
don’t feel any differently about reading now, in my 50s, 
than I did when I was 12 and would go to the library fora 
bunch of books and bring them back the next week. It’s 
the most useful tool known, because if you know how to 
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GW’s most prestigious faculty rank is that of 
“University Professor,” a category in which the 
university brings to campus distinguished scholars who 
have demonstrated wide-ranging knowledge and broad 
understanding not limited to a single discipline. 
GWTimes begins a series on our five University 
Professors with this profile of Alex Zwerdling (shown 
here at the Library of Congress), who only this fall 
became a member of GW’s most exclusive ‘‘club.”’ 


read, you can learn anything. Whatever you are curious 
about, there is a group of books that will explain it to you. 
It’s not the only guide to understanding the world around 
you, but it’s indispensable for keeping your mind and cur- 
iosity alive.” 

While much of Zwerdling’s expertise and most of his 
research has focused on Great Britain and its authors, it 
wasn’t always that way. In fact, during his first two years 
at Cornell, Zwerdling was a chemistry major at his 
father’s urging. Following his own interests, however, 
Zwerdling changed his major to English and remained on 
that track, although at first, comparative literature 
seemed his calling. 

During the 1953-54 academic year, Zwerdling was a 
Fulbright scholar at the University of Munich in 
Germany, the country of his birth. Because they were 
German Jews, his family left Europe in April 1939, and 
eventually settled in New York. Still curious about his 
native land, Zwerdling’s plan on returning was to 
immerse himself in German culture and literature and 
sharpen his focus. 

“But it was a dream that just didn’t work out very 
well,” he said. ‘‘I found that I wasn’t as interested in Ger- 
man culture as I thought I would be. So Britain offered 
that middle ground between my American identity and 
my European identity.” 

A glance at Zwerdling’s publication record indicates his 
scholarly fascination with early 20th century British 
authors. But how does he choose his topics? 

Zwerdling typically begins with a particular writer’s 
career and he works out both methods and questions from 
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a point in the author’s writing. 

“What attracts me at first is that I read a work and I’m 
overwhelmed by the quality of it, my delight in it, my pas- 
sionate eagerness just to read more—to read everything,” 
he says. ‘‘When I really become interested in somebody, I 
just can’t stop reading as much as I can get hold of. 

“What happens in this method of writing criticism is 
that you get a sense of total immersion in that writer’s life 
and works in such a way, that once you’ve finished a book 
on your subject, you feel that you know him or her.” 

Departing from his past work on British authors and 
literature, Zwerdling’s next research direction is taking a 
cross-cultural twist. This spring he’s teaching a course on 
“American Literary Expatriates,” which hints at the 
topic of his next book, now in progress—about American 
writers who settled in Europe, ‘‘from Henry James to the 
day before yesterday,” is how Zwerdling describes it. 

“I’m dealing with the question of why so many Ameri- 
can writers decided to leave their country and settle in 
London or Paris, and what that meant for their careers, 
audience and national identity,’’ he says. ‘‘To me it’s im- 
portant to establish what artistic consequences this deci- 
sion had. The trouble with most of the stuff that’s been 
written on this topic is that it’s gossipy and very little is in- 
tellectually substantive. I’d like to study what effect the 
new culture and new audience had on the writing these 
people did.” 

This repatriation is an intriguing trait of many literary 
careers and modern culture, he says. ‘“‘It’s astonishing 
that so much modern literature is the product of exiles, 
emigres, or expatriates,” he says. ‘‘Many of these writers 
are fleeing from a country, or they have chosen to leave 
their native land and settle in another country that is alien 
to them. 

“It’s almost necessary to have some detachment or 
alienation from the culture you are observing, in order to 
look at it probingly without surrendering to it,’’ he says. 
“You don’t have to leave a country to have that perspec- 
tive, and indeed, a lot of impressive work in recent years 
has been written by people who have not left their country 
but who feel left outside of the cultural mainstream. May- 
be it’s race or gender—but much of the good literature in 
America over the past 30 years has come from black 
writers, women writers or writers representing minorities.” 

Launching into this next area of inquiry and at his new 
GW home, Zwerdling seems relaxed and confident, as if 
he genuinely enjoys what he does for a living. And he’ll 
quickly tell you he does. 

“I love my sense of freedom as a writer,” he says, ‘‘and 
when I go to the Library of Congress or anywhere else to 
do my research, I dictate my own timetable. I spend as 
much time on a subject as I feel I need in order to under- 
stand it. 

“What I do as a scholar satisfies my own curiosity— 
and, I hope, the curiosity of others,’’ he says. 

“That’s a great privilege that very few people have.” C 


David E. Taylor is associate director of GW’s Office of 
News and Public Affairs. 
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A former Marine from Maryland, Lenny comes from a 
family of eighteen. He says he likes life on the streets. 

Lenny says his son works in the State Department and 
his daughter lives in San Diego with two grandchildren 
whom he’s never met. He is an opinionated reader of Star 
Wars comic books and drew fire from other kitchen clien- 
tele when he suggested that Miriam’s Kitchen should be 
closed so President Reagan could see the results of his 
policies. 

The others at the table didn’t agree. They felt that the 
“‘results”’ were obvious, and the president just didn’t care. 
They said that they appreciated the folks at Miriam’s who 
do care. Two Alabamians (who didn’t give their names) 
said they had been in New York over the summer. “‘The 


streets in New York were too crowded. People hosed you 
down and you couldn’t stay in one place,” one said. His 
companion added, ‘‘Miriam’s Kitchen is the best kitchen 
we’ve ever been to—and we’ve been all up and down the 
East Coast. The food here sticks with you all the way 
through till noon.” 

Although no one knows exactly how many thousands 
of homeless there are, nor exactly why there are so many, 
experts have begun to conclude that more must be done 
for the homeless than give them a warm meal or, as space 
permits, a roof to sleep under. Like doctors who have 
begun treating the disease rather than the symptoms, 
sociologists are looking for a cure, not a bandage, for the 
epidemic of homelessness. 


Miriam’s Volunteer Network has been formed—to help 
find clothing and shelter for the homeless. Crawford says 
the objective of Miriam’s Kitchen is to “‘bridge the gap 
between the haves and have nots and somehow allow for 
hope to emerge.’’ But the question remains—are individ- 
ual efforts enough, or does society need to accept respon- 
sibility for its abandoned members? Q 


Susanna M. Stiles, a student in GW’s Publication 
Specialist Program and an editorial intern with 
GWTimes, reports that those wishing to help the homeless 
may contact the Rev. Crawford, at the GW Ecumenical 
Christian Ministry. 
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by Catherine Smith, MA ’86, with Anne N. Suydam 


“Is there evidence of early man’s existence in 
the Western Rift System in Zaire, Africa?” 

This could well be the opening question for 
a National Geographic Society TV special. In 
fact, Geographic and the National Science 
Foundation co-fund what is called the Semliki 
Research Expedition (SRE), a paleoanthropo- 
logical project studying the Rift System, a 
geological fault that has exposed early fossil 
beds and archaeological sites. 

For the past two summers, Catherine Smith 
has been conducting fieldwork with Alison 
Brooks, GW associate professor of anthropol- 
ogy. The 26-member international team is 
composed of specialists, including archae- 
ologists, geologists, paleontologists and other 
experts. Brooks is one of the three principal in- 
vestigators, the other two being Jack Harris, of 
the University of Wisconsin/ Milwaukee, and 
Noel Boaz, director of the Virginia Museum of 


July 1: About half of us left Nairobi, 
Kenya, at 9 a.m. in an 11]-seater plane 
operated by Missionary Air Services. Before 
takeoff, at the end of the runway with the 
engines fully revved, the copilot explained 
the safety features of the aircraft and then, 
in proper missionary fashion, asked us to 
bow our heads for a prayer....everyone 
showed remarkable devotion. Flew over the 
Serengeti and Lake Victoria, refueled in 
Tanzania, took off again, flew past the 
Virunga Volcanoes and landed in Goma, 
Zaire, around 11 a.m. 


July 4: After three days of buying sup- 
plies, packing, repacking, repairing Land 
Rovers and ironing out logistical details, we 
are finally on our way to Ishango... 


July 6: No potholes were too large, no pud- 
dles too deep—we're here! The best tent 
sites were awarded by status but I think 
Leith and I have found a perfect spot a lit- 
tle further away. We look out over the river 
and the mountains of the rift wall and 
we're protected from the wind by an acacia 
tree (I just hope this isn't also a favorite 
spot of the army ants and termites). 


July 8: Alison, Jack and Noel spent almost 
the entire day negotiating with prospective 
Zairean employees; there was much hag- 
gling over salaries. They ended up hiring 22 
men to excavate and seven more as domes- 
tics—we plan on hiring 10 or 15 more ex- 
cavators and four to five armed park guards 
to accompany us in the bush. 


July 9: It seems so quiet at Ishango 
tonight...Jack’s team moved to Senga this 
morning to set up a satellite camp. 


duly 10: Leith and I spent most of the day 
making screens (to use for sieving dirt at 
the site). There is always so much to do 
before excavation begins. The Land Rover 
wouldn't start. Noel tried the engine at one 
point and all of a sudden smoke came 
billowing up, with flames leaping out from 
under the vehicle. Everyone rushed about 
chaotically, but fortunately Leith and Noel 
quickly doused the fire with the filtered 
drinking water. After the adrenaline rush, 
we all just stood there and stared at the 
engine—globs of blackened, bubbly, burned 
rubber and melted wire were stuck to the 
surface. Luckily, we have three Land 
Rovers and amazingly enough, this one did 
get repaired. 


July 12: Today was our first full day of ex- 
cavation—the crew is learning very quickly 
and is enthusiastic. We dug two 10 cm. 
levels into the most recent Bantou Village 
occupations, finding lots of pottery and 
quartz microliths (very small, geometric 
stone tools). 


July 13: I counted 15 bug bites on my 
right leg this evening... 
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Natural History. 

A base camp has been established in eastern 
Zaire at Ishango, an extraordinarily beautiful 
wildlife sanctuary within the large Virunga Na- 
tional Park; all SRE work is conducted within 
the park system. 

Catherine Smith is currently an adjunct pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the University of 
South Carolina while husband Leith (BA ’84, 
a team member of this summer’s expedition) is 
enrolled in the archaeology graduate program. 
The following are excerpts from Catherine’s 
1986 field journal. Included are entries on her 
excavation at the 7,000 to 20,000-year-old 
Ishango site and work at the earlier Katanda 
(approximately 200,000 years old) and Senga 
(2.3 million years old) sites. She provides notes 
on camp life and adventures in the wilds of the 
“dark continent”... 
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...no potholes too large...the Trans-Africa Highway 


July 18: The Senga crew sighted a crocodile 
in the Semliki River today! There haven't 
been any crocs in the Upper Semliki for 
10,000 years or more, so ecologically, this is 
very exciting. Apparently a waterfall in the 
midst of the forest had prevented them 
from coming up river until now. 


duly 17: Leith and I didn't sleep very well 
last night. Not one, but two hippos decided 
to dine on the grass right outside our tent 
at about 2 a.m. Munch, crunch, squeak, 
gurgle; munch, crunch, squeak, gurgle. It’s 
rather disconcerting to know that two tons 
of hippo is so close that you can hear its 
stomach sloshing! 


July 18: Today seemed uneventful. I guess 
that means we're settling into a routine now 
at Ishango. Got up at 5:40 a.m. and had 
breakfast around 6:15—this morning was a 
“four star” breakfast: Uji (thin cornmeal 
porridge) with fruit (bananas, papayas, 
mangoes, passion fruit, etc.), omelettes, 
toast and jam, and tea. Yum! Left for the 
site shortly after 7 a.m. 


July 20: Surveyed the Kasaka Ravine to- 
day. We walked about 12 miles through the 
savannah (open grassland) and climbed 
down into the ravine and out again several 
times. The ravine seemed like a tropical 
jungle—we waded through streams with 
papyrus, elephant grass and bamboo 
reaching way over our heads. Found several 
Middle Stone Age exposures (localities) and 
collected a sample of stone tools. Bet I'll 
have sore muscles tomorrow. 

Everyone celebrated my birthday tonight 
at Senga. We had barbecued goat and a pine- 
apple upside-down birthday cake (baked in 
our homemade bread oven.) 


July 22: Took my crew to Katanda today so 
I could help Alison lay in more of her site 
grid and prepare to excavate a geological 
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trench down the hillside. Leith drove a 
Land Rover to Kasindi for the weekly 
market run, 


July 26: Kanimba, a Zairean archaeologist, 
began excavating a unit at Ishango today; 
he wants to focus on the later, Iron Age 
levels. We looked up from our excavation at 
one point to see Kanimba and a Zairean 
worker, Kambale, running at a fair clip, 
trowels still in hand, toward us. We looked 
over at Kanimba's unit (excavation) in time 
to see a burly old cape buffalo stepping 
daintily over their camera equipment. 


July 28: It’s been raining for nearly ten 
hours now—it seems so cold and damp. The 
site was like a swimming pool today so we 
gave up and came back to camp to sort ar- 
tifacts and bones. The hyenas are seren- 
ading us tonight—they have been whooping 
and cackling around our tent for the past 
half hour. I wonder what scavenger delicacy 
they are savouring. 


July 31: Leith went out to answer a call 
from Mother Nature at about 3 a.m. He 
seemed to be taking a very long time and 
then I heard strange thumping and pound- 
ing noises....Leith had found himself stand- 
ing in a swarm of army ants—they wasted 
no time in letting him know their location. 

The airstrip passed the test this after- 
noon—Virunga Air Charter’s five-seater 
plane landed smoothly on our cleared 
savannah “runway.” 


Cape Buffalo enjoy a meal near Ishango. 


August 2: Dug alone at Ishango today— 
Leith helped Alison at Katanda. Returned 
to camp at 3 p.m. as usual and then made 
nine loaves of oatmeal bread. The oven 
works very well now; we only have to burn 
wood in it for about an hour before it’s hot 
enough for bread. 


August 4: Kambale came over with a small 
bone for me to identify. It was a human in- 
fant jaw, complete with unerupted teeth. 
As the day wore on, it became clear that 
Kanimba has uncovered a burial... 

Alison had a big grin on her face when 
she returned from Katanda this afternoon. 
She and David had been surveying in the 
ravine below the site and had found two 
very human looking bones eroding out of 
the cliff...everything always seems to hap- 
pen at once! 


August 8: Went to Katanda today. 
Photographed, provenienced (mapped) and 
then excavated the bones from the cliff 
face. They are quite certainly human—two 
frontal (forehead) fragments, I believe. 
There is a good chance that more bones are 
still in the cliff. 

Had beans for dinner tonight. Some folks 
grumbled but I welcomed the change from 
fish and rice, fish and spaghetti, fish and 
potatoes, fish and rice... 


August 7: Last night at Senga, the crew 
heard lions very close by. Shortly after go- 
ing to bed, a vicious sequence of growls and 
screeches rang out right near Randy's tent. 


Excavations under way at the Katanda site 


Sensibly, Randy did not venture out to in- 
vestigate. The next morning, a large hyena 
lay dead from the deep gashes made by an 
angry lion. 


August 10: Today was declared a day off 
and we all drove north to the Ruwenzori 
Mountains and went climbing. We huffed 
and puffed and slipped and slid, and made 
it a little past 6,000 feet by lunch time. We 
saw monkeys and hornbills in the rain 
forest—quite a change from the savannah 
at Ishango. 


August 11: Excavated 11 carved bone har- 
poons from one 2x2 meter unit today! 


August 12: The Senga crew has excavated a 
very complete pig jaw. The species iden- 
tification will help confirm the 2.3 million- 
year-old date for the site. They also have a 
bone with possible cutmarks on it. (So far, 
no sites of this antiquity have yielded 
definite evidence of the human processing 
of animal bone.) Everyone is quite excited. 


August 13: Saw a troop of vervet monkeys 
as we were walking to Ishango this morn- 
ing. Stayed late at the site again today. I 
hope we will be able to finish by next 
week—time has just seemed to fly by... 


August 16: We are through the cultural 
deposits at Ishango now—just in the nick of 
time, as usual—and are starting to draw 
the geological wall profiles (wall profiles 
show the different layers of soil colors 
which represent various time periods). 

Leith went down for a quick swim during 
the lunch break and threw out his fishing 
line for a few minutes. His second toss 
brought in a 20 pound catfish! 

Had our big party for the crew tonight. 
There was lots of catfish, rice, manioc (this 
area’s staple crop—a root much like a 


Bone harpoons excavated at Ishango—the double 
barbed on the bottom row represent an earlier time 
period than the single barbed. 


potato), plenty of beer, manioc whiskey and 
a cassette deck playing the Zairean top ten. 
They're still dancing as I write. 


August 18: Jack's team arrived from Senga 
this morning and we spent all day wrap- 
ping and packing fossils and artifacts in the 
metal trunks. ` 


August 19: We managed to get all seven 
trunks into the two Land Rovers—waved 
goodbye to Leo (the technician), Mzalendo, 
Zabandora, Kathy and Leith as they headed 
south in the Land Rovers toward Goma and 
then home from there. 

I feel very lonely tonight... 


The Semliki Research Expedition—Summer 1986 


August 21: The Virunga Air Charter plane 
arrived right on schedule this morning to 
take Jack, Randy, Kanimba and John south 
to meet the Land Rovers that left on the 
19th. Jack asked the pilot if he would fly 
over the sites—those of us remaining could 
see the plane buzzing low down the river 
over Katanda and Senga. 


August 22: We can’t leave for Goma until 
Leo comes back from there with a new leaf 
spring for our Land Rover... 


August 23: We're still waiting for Leo. We 
should have left two days ago and I can feel 
the tension mounting... 


August 24: Sat around the breakfast table 
making plans for getting out of the field if 
Leo didn’t come. He did come this after- 
noon—with a leaf spring. The mood in camp 
is greatly improved. 


August 25: Left Ishango at 12 noon after 
much handshaking and many goodbyes. 

The manifold came loose on the Land 
Rover about four hours into the trip—the 
engine is so loud now that we have to stick 
toilet paper in our ears. 


August 26: It was a perfect day 
today—clear, crisp and cool up in the moun- 
tains of the Western Rift. 

The whole tail pipe fell off in the middle 
of the road this afternoon. It wasn’t worth 
reparing so we just tied it to the roof and 
stuck more toilet paper in our ears. 


August 27: Arose before dawn at the 
Rwindi Game Lodge (ref. map) and went out 
in the Land Rover over the savannah. 
Watched a pride of lions sleeping—they had 
killed two antelope, had eaten well and 
were quite contented. 

An hour into the day’s roadtrip, the 
motor mounts broke loose, sending the fan 
through the radiator. We plugged holes 
with soap and stopped every 15 minutes or 
so to fill our bidons with anything that 
looked like water. 

I have perfected the art of making toilet 
paper ear stopples. 


August 28: Watched the mist-shrouded 
sunrise over Mount Sabinio (one of the 
Virunga Volcanoes). It was cold on the 
mountain top but invigorating. 

We then took off to visit the gorillas on 
Mount Sabinio. For about an hour, we 
clambered about the dense vegetation, in 
and out of ravines and over matted vines 
before we spotted the silverback male of the 
group. We stood very quietly and watched 
an infant doing somersaults, a female 
eating wild celery, the silverback catching 
40 winks...they were so relaxed. 


August 29: Arrived at the airport in Kigali, 
Rwanda, and spent the usual two hours 
standing in line to have one paper or an- 
other stamped. Boarded the plane around 

3 p.m. and jiggled down the runway— it 
seems as though every bolt in that plane 
needed to be tightened. Had a soda in 
Bujumbura, Burundi, and landed in Nairobi 
around 6:30 p.m. 


September 1: As I waited to go through 
customs at Dulles International Airport, I 
realized that I had been in six countries 
over the last four days of my return trip: 
Zaire, Rwanda, Burundi, Kenya, Cyprus 
and England—each one bringing me that 
much closer to home—the United States. C 


Anne N. Suydam is a newswriter for the GW Office 
of News and Public Affairs. 
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by Dan Moshavi 


POLICE BEAT... 


ltem One—A man and his young son stop to watch a 
demonstration of a radio controlled model airplane. Sud- 
denly, the plane veers out of control toward the man. The 
nose of the plane strikes the man’s abdomen and ruptures 
his liver. He dies a short while later. 

A forensic scientist is called in to examine the evidence 
and discovers that the horizontal stabilizer (the plane’s 
steering device) had broken. After further review, he con- 
cludes that this stabilizer had been broken once before 
and mended with glue. An analysis of the glue shows that 
a clear ‘‘super-glue’’ had been used. The manufacturer’s 
instructions indicate that only a white ‘‘Elmers’’ type glue 
should have been used for the repair. Although negligence 
is apparent, the case is settled out of court. 


Item Two—A man is accused of sexually assaulting a 
woman. A sample of semen is taken from the victim and 
sent to the forensic science laboratory. An analysis shows 
that certain genetic markers in the semen indicate that the 
accused could not possibly have been her attacker. The 
charges are dropped. 


Te forensic scientist, through the application of sci- 
ence and medicine to legal issues, is able to help pros- 
ecute the guilty or vindicate the innocent. His goal is not 
to personally decide innocence or guilt, but merely to ac- 
curately report the findings. 

There are many methods by which this can be accom- 
plished. These include: serology (blood typing), toxicol- 
ogy (poisons), forensic pathology, forensic psychiatry 
(mental impairment as it relates to criminal areas), odon- 
tology (forensic dentistry), questioned document exami- 
nation and firearm and tool mark identification. 

“Just about every science has at least some possible 
forensic tangent,” according to Walter Rowe, associate 
professor of forensic sciences at GW. ‘‘Carl Sagan once 
testified in a criminal case as an expert witness about the 
possible existence of life on Saturn. You could say he has 
been a forensic astronomer.” 

GW has played a major role in training today’s forensic 
scientists. The university offers one of the few, and prob- 
ably most extensive, master’s degree programs in the 
country. “We probably have the widest range of course 
work of any department or any degree program in the for- 
ensic sciences,” says Charles O’Rear, chairman of GW’s 
Department of Forensic Sciences, “because we cover 
everything from forensic psychiatry all the way Over to 
forensic chemistry. We cover the gamut.”’ 

The department has come a long way since its founding 
nearly 20 years ago as a cooperative education program 
between GW and the FBI that emphasized the non-labor- 
atory areas of forensic science and criminology such as 
law, public administration and sociology. It now boasts 
over 100 students, 1,000 alumni and prestigious full- and 
part-time faculty. Today six degree programs are offered 
including: a master’s of forensic sciences, an MS in foren- 
sic science, an MS in the field of chemical toxicology, an 
MA in the field of criminal justice, and an MA in the field 
of criminal justice with a concentration in either crime in 
commerce or security management. 
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Just as the program offerings have become more di- 
verse, so have its associations. In addition to the FBI, the 
department is formally affiliated by agreement with the 
U.S. Secret Service, the Armed Forces Institute of Path- 
ology and the Council of Higher Education for the state 
of Virginia. 

In fact, the Council of Higher Education administers a 
scholarship program, established by the Virginia State 
Legislature, for students to study forensic science at GW. 
According to Perry Massey, coordinator of academic pro- 
grams for the council, in order for students to qualify they 
must be Virginia state residents who wish to pursue the 
master of forensic sciences degree or the MS degree in 
forensic science. Five students per year are eligible for a 
$7,000 scholarship. 

A noteworthy aspect of this program is that a scholar- 
ship recipient is not required to work for the state of Vir- 
ginia—nor is the state required to hire the person. ‘‘The 
reason for this is basic economics,” states O’Rear. “‘De- 
mand for forensic scientists far exceeds the supply. It is 
cheaper to support students at an already existing pro- 


- gram than to establish a program at a Virginia state 


“‘Whodunit?”’ Banks’ hidden camera photos such as 
this one can take much of the guesswork out of 
answering that question. 
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school. The primary purpose is to increase the pool of 
forensic scientists.” 

Many of the program’s graduates feel the degree helped 
accelerate their career progress. Charles Killion, director 
of the Northern Virginia Regional Forensic Laboratory, 
was a member of the first graduating class. While serving 
as an FBI special agent, he enrolled because it was ‘‘an op- 
portunity to attend one of the rare programs that is avail- 
able in forensic sciences.’’ Today, he supervises 26 em- 
ployees—many of them, not so coincidentally, GW grad- 
uates. 

Another alumnus, Joseph Carlon, assistant director for 
Protective Services for the U.S. Secret Service, is now an 
instructor in the program from which he graduated. In 
addition, all of the forensic science specialists in the Office 
of Special Investigation of the U.S. Air Force are GW 
alumni. 

The need for trained people in forensic science labora- 
tories is constantly increasing. The growth of the forensic 
sciences, both in sophisticated technology and in scientific 
knowledge of blood, pharmaceuticals, fibers and many 
other materials has had an impact on the country’s judi- 
cial system. 

Recent court decisions have imposed due process re- 
quirements in many areas. As a result, in areas such as in- 
terrogation, search and seizure, and the reading of Mir- 
anda Rights, new guidelines have been established regard- 
ing the admissibility of evidence. All this has made the 
presentation of physical evidence even more significant. 

Since forensic scientists are often called into court as ex- 
pert witnesses, they quickly realize that presentation of 
evidence is just as important as the evidence itself. Any ex- 
pert witness can lose credibility quickly if testimony is not 
related convincingly and accurately. To prepare its stu- 
dents for this task, the department offers a course in 
“Moot Court,” where students prepare and present direct 
testimony and are cross-examined by an experienced trial 
expert in a simulated courtroom setting. 

Students soon learn that it is much easier for a forensic 
scientist to present evidence “proving” innocence rather 
than guilt. In the sexual assault case mentioned earlier, the 
accused was vindicated because the analysis of the semen 
clearly showed that certain genetic markers were incon- 
sistent with his own. Had those markers matched, how- 
ever, then the scientific evidence would “*prove’’ only that 
the accused might have committed the crime. 

Another case illustrates this same point. A man refused 
to pay his ex-wife child support because he claimed he was 
not the biological father of the child. Blood samples were 
taken from the child and the two “‘parents.’’ The results 
indicated that the man could not possibly have fathered 
the child because of the difference in blood types. Had the 
blood types matched, the results would have determined 
only that the man could be the legitimate father. 

The analysis for this blood grouping case was quite sim- 
ple. More often, scientific research, pre-trial preparation 
and presentation of testimony are complex and demand- 
ing. GW-trained forensic scientists—and their teachers— 
believe that, thanks to these programs, they’ll continue to 
be equal to the challenges. O 


Dan Moshavi is a newswriter for the GW Office of News 
and Public Affairs. 
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GW Honors Distinguished Graduates With Achievement Awards 


Six accomplished GW graduates were honored 
with Distinguished Alumni Achievement Awards 
at the university’s Feb. 15 Winter Convocation. 

On the dais of the Charles E. Smith Center, 
five 1987 honorees joined Astronaut Frederick 
D. Gregory—who was voted a 1986 award but 
prevented by the January space-shuttle tragedy 
from attending last year’s ceremony—in re- 
ceiving well-deserved tributes. In addition to 
Gregory, MSA ’77, those honored were: Emilie 
A. Black, BS ’42, MD ’45; Walter J. Frost III, 
MBA ’66; Bruce S. Mencher, BA ’57, JD ’60; 
Jeanne P. Miles, BA ’31; and Charles B. Reed, 
BSP ’63, MAE ’64, EdD ’70. 

A Washington, D.C.-native, Frederick D. 
Gregory almost two years ago became the first 
black astronaut to pilot a spacecraft as he flew 
space shuttle Challenger into space on April 29, 
1985. Prior to his GW graduate work, Gregory 


was graduated from the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy; he currently is an Air Force colonel. Greg- 
ory was selected as a NASA astronaut in 1978— 
one of 35 chosen from among some 12,000 ap- 
plicants. He began his military career as a 
helicopter pilot, later becoming a fighter pilot. 
The latter assignment led to a training and eval- 
uation program which made him eligible for as- 
signment as a pilot on space shuttle crews. He 
has flown more than 40 different types of single 
and multi-engine fixed and rotary wing aircraft, 
and he has logged more than 5,300 hours of 
flight time. 

Following a 20-year career as a successful 
pediatrician, in 1968 Emilie A. Black took her 
medical expertise to the National Institutes of 
Health, where in 1978 she was appointed assis- 
tant director for clinical research in the National 
Institute of General Medical Sciences—a posi- 


Distinguished Alumni Achievement Award 
recipients posed after Feb. 15 Convocation 
with President Elliott and GAA President 

John Manning. From left: Elliott, Bruce S. 


Mencher, Charles B. Reed, Emilie A. Black, 
Frederick D. Gregory, Jeanne P. Miles, Walter 
J. Frost II and Manning. 


Colonials’ Scoreboard 


The word from GW Athletics is that fall 1986 
was a successful season. Some highlights: 

The men’s soccer squad won the Tampa Spar- 
tan Classic championship; the team finished the 
season with 10 wins, 6 losses and two ties. 
Sophomore midfielder Kenny Emson set a new 
GW season assist record with 12; Emson also 
was the second-highest goal-scorer on the team 
with 6. Leading the team with 9 goals was junior 
midfielder Orville Reynolds; senior goalkeeper 
Glenn Hughes had four shutouts in 14 games. 

In water polo, the squad ended the season 
with a 17-14 record; GW was 7-7 in the Southern 
Conference Water Polo League. It was a good 
year for scoring—the team amassed a total of 
317 goals, led by senior captain Ron Abram’s 
amazing 104-goal season. 

The golf team overcame a slow start to register 
a strong finish. After finishing 18th of 30 teams 
at the Yale Invitational Tournament, the Col- 
onials placed fourth at the Atlantic 10 Con- 
ference Championships. They ended the season 
with a third-place finish at the 14-team Rutgers 
Invitational Tournament. 

Meanwhile, soccer and volleyball gave the 
Colonial Women an effective one-two punch 
this autumn. The 1986 women’s volleyball 
team’s 31 wins (against only 9 losses) and a 
second-place finish in the highly competitive 
Atlantic 10 Conference made this past season 
the squad’s best since moving up to Division I 
play in 1980. During the regular season, the team 


put together a 20-match winning streak and cap- 
tured championship titles at the GW Invitational 
and the Coke Classic. 

It was a year that saw exceptional individual 
effort rewarded. Senior Anna McWhirter, who 
led the GW squad in four categories, was named 
to the Atlantic 10 All-Conference Team as well 
as to the Collegiate Volleyball Association’s All- 
Region Team. Senior Corinne Hensley also was 
named to that All-Region team, as well as to the 
Atlantic 10 Second All-Conference Team. Head 
Coach Pat Sullivan earned her 400th career win 
during the year and ended the season with a 
career coaching mark of 403-162. Sullivan’s 
peers voted her Atlantic 10 Coach of the Year. 

There’s good news from the soccer front as 
well, as the 1986 women’s soccer team reversed 
the fortunes of what had been a struggling pro- 
gram by scoring more goals and collecting more 
wins than any previous GW women’s soccer 
squad. At 12-10-2, the Colonial Women doubled 
the program’s previous single-season win total. 
The team scored a record-breaking 65 goals, led 
by junior striker Diane Kelly, an All-American 
standout on the junior college level, who scored 
a school-record 29 goals. 


Men’s Sports Information Director Doug Gould 
and his Colonial Women counterpart, Rhea 
Farberman, contributed to this report, which 
will appear regularly in GWTimes. 


tion she held until her retirement in 1984. Black’s 
interests frequently focused on burn and trauma 
research and care. In 1982 she was chosen to 
receive the Distinguished Service Award of the 
American Burn Association for outstanding 
contributions in the field of burn care, and in 
1984 she received an NIH Director’s Award for 
her ‘‘exceptional efforts as an invaluable facil- 
itator for the transfer of research knowledge to 
clinical settings, particularly in the areas of 
trauma, burn and anesthesiology.” 

Walter J. Frost III is a major partner in 
Resources Management Indonesia, a firm with 
more than 6,500 employees in operations 
throughout Southeast Asia. Frost has worked in 
some 14 countries since his GW graduation, and 
most recently he has played a key role in the 
development of both personnel and natural re- 
sources in Indonesia. These efforts have brought 
him acclaim from both the Indonesian govern- 
ment and the American business community 
there; he also has been the recipient of numerous 
awards for service from business and profes- 
sional associations throughout Southeast Asia. 
His firm is considered a model of excellent 
employee relations, subsidizing educational op- 
portunities for employees and their children, 
and support for families of employees who die or 
become disabled. Frost personally has spon- 
sored more than 40 orphans through high school 
and college. 

The Hon. Bruce S. Mencher has been an asso- 
ciate judge of the Superior Court, Washington, 
D.C., since 1975. Prior to that time, Mencher’s 
legal career included service in the federal 
government (Department of Agriculture, Agen- 
cy for International Development), in the private 
sector as a partner in the law firm of Wilkes & 
Artis, and in the District of Columbia govern- 
ment as an assistant corporation counsel. An ac- 
tive participant in many professional societies, 
he is a member of the D.C. bar and admitted to 
practice before the U.S. Supreme Court. Men- 


cher has been a member of the GW Law Associ- 
ation Board of Directors and of the GW General 
Alumni Association Governing Board; in 1975 
he received the GW Alumni Service Award. 

New York artist Jeanne Miles had a solo ex- 
hibition in 1943 at the Betty Parsons Gallery in 
New York, the first of many shows that would 
ultimately establish her place in the world of art. 
Although her early painting was abstract expres- 
sionist, later works have been described as incor- 
porating a ‘‘...penetrating Eastern mysticism 
with an Occidental geometric format’’ and 
reflecting ‘‘the influence of Surrealism and late 
Kandinsky, the teachings of Ouspensky....’’ 
Miles studied art in Tahiti and Paris and lived for 
several years in the south of France. She was the 
recipient of two Mark Rothko grants as well as 
one from the American Institute for Arts and 
Letters. Her drawings and paintings reside in the 
permanent collections of some of America’s 
most respected art institutions, including the 
Guggenheim Museum and the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. 

Chancellor of the State University System of 
Florida since summer 1985, Charles B. Reed 
began his career in education at GW, where he 
was a tenured faculty member at age 28. He left 
the university for a year-long assignment with 
the American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education, and in 1971 he joined the State 
Department of Education in Florida as an 
associate for research and development in 
teacher education. In 1974 he was made director 
of Florida’s Office of Planning, Budgeting and 
Evaluation. He moved to the Office of the Gov- 
ernor of Florida in 1979, becoming educational 
policy coordinator. The next year he became 
director of legislative affairs, then deputy chief 
of staff for the governor, and finally, chief of 
staff. As chancellor, Reed oversees the nine- 
campus, 130,000-student university system and 
its $1 billion budget. 


Continuing Education: 
The Learning Never Ceases 


In the realm of practicing what one preaches, 
no one stands taller than Assistant Dean Abbie 
O. Smith, BS ’53, MAE ’58, EdD ’87, who, 
while heading GW’s Center for Continuing 
Education in Washington, has managed to 
continue her own education as well. The effort 
was rewarded at the university’s Feb. 15 


Convocation, when Smith received her 
doctorate in education. Above, sharing the 
moment with Smith (center): President Elliott 
and School of Education and Human 
Development Dean Eugene Kelly (right). Smith 
has been a GW administrator since 1968. 
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Alumni in the News 


The National Academy of Engineering recently 
welcomed Harold A. Wheeler, BS ’25. Wheeler 
joined the 1,281 members of the Academy 
whose achievements represent the engineering 
profession’s highest standards. Wheeler has 
devoted his life to understanding radio com- 
munication, a field that has broadened into elec- 
tronics, computers and communications. He 
holds more than 180 patents, including the diode 
automatic volume control which is used in all 
AM radio receivers. Previously, Wheeler has 
been awarded some of the highest honors his 
peers in the industry can confer, among them the 
Medal of Honor from the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineers in 1964. He also has 
received a GW Alumni Achievement Award. 


Benjamin Mandel, MA ’38, is one of three 
Faculty Excellence Award winners for his teach- 
ing at the U.S. Department of Agriculture Grad- 
uate School. Mandel has been teaching Grad- 
uate School courses since 1961, specializing in 
statistics. 


Corporate technical director, Lee S. Harrow, BS 


°46, is now the vice president—technical 
development of the H.J. Heinz Co. Harrow has 
been vice president—technical director of the 
Coca Cola Company and held various positions 
at Philip Morris and General Foods. Harrow has 
been with Heinz since 1973. 


Donna Hill, BA °48, was recently named pro- 
fessor emeritus, Hunter College. Hill retired 
from Hunter College Library of the City Univer- 
sity of New York to become a full-time writer 
and her latest book, First Your Penny, is in the 
New York Public Library’s published list of rec- 
ommended books for teenagers. 


“By some estimates, more than half of all 
American Nobel Prize winners have worked as 
students or junior colleagues of other Nobel 
laureates.” So says Robert Kanigel, whose new 
book has as a major character GW’s own 1970 
Nobel laureate, Julius Axelrod, PhD ’55, LLD 
*70. The book—published by Macmillan and en- 
titled Apprentice to Genius: The Making of a 
Scientific Dynasty—probes the role of mentor- 
ing in science and explores how the spark of 
creative genius is transferred, with special ref- 
erence to Axelrod’s case and his field, neuro- 
pharmacology. 


Roger Boles, MD ’56, is the elected president of 
both the American Board of Otolaryngology 
and The American Laryngological, Rhinological 
and Otological Society. These two national or- 
ganizations are made up of medical specialists in 
head and neck surgery. 


Rose Crenca, MA ’51, a Montgomery County 
(Md.) councilmember since 1978, was reelected 
in November elections to a third term. Currently 
vice president of the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments, she also serves on 
many area-wide and national committees. On 
the Montgomery Council she chairs the Health 
and Human Services Committee. Before enter- 
ing politics, Crenca was head of the science de- 
partment at Krammer Junior High in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Loyola [Md.] College’s Sellinger School of 
Business and Management awarded William 
Reed Howard, BA °54, JD ’56, its 1986 Business 
Leader of the Year Award. Loyola also named 
an executive minority scholarship after Howard 
because he exemplifies success in business. 
Howard is currently president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Piedmont Airlines. A past re- 
cipient of the GW Alumni Achievement Award, 
GW’s School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration this year honored Howard with its 
“CEO of the Year” award. 


The new director of the American Society of 
Consultant Pharmacists is Gabriel Kavadias, BS 
57. Kavadias, president of Disco Drug, Inc., 
and of Comp-U-Dose, has been a clinical phar- 
macy instructor at the Medical College of 
Virginia School of Pharmacy. 


Several new appointments have been gained by 
Bernard Lubin, BS ’52, MA ’53, who recently 
became a clinical professor in the Department of 
Psychiatry at the University of Kansas School of 
Medicine. Lubin also is the newly elected vice- 
president for the Midwest and member of the 
board of directors of Psi Chi, and elected a 
member of the board of directors of the NTL In- 
stitute. 


Philip Schwartz, BA ’52, was recently elected 
secretary of the International Academy of 
Matrimonial Lawyers. IAML encourages dia- 
logue between matrimonial lawyers from dif- 
ferent countries to increase international 
awareness of individual rights and obligations in 
the dissolution of families of more than one 
country. Schwartz has been chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s International Sup- 
port Laws and Enforcement Committee, Family 
Law Section, since 1983. Currently he practices 
law in Arlington, Va. 


Howard G. Balogh, MBA ’69, is vice president 
of operations for the Glass Packaging Institute, 
a trade association of glass container manufac- 
turers and their suppliers. Balogh supervises all 
adminstrative and finance functions and is in- 
volved in membership, marketing promotions 
and lobbying efforts. Previously, he served as 
secretary and treasurer of GPI. 


Virginia Gov. Gerald Baliles has appointed 
Patricia W. Berger, BA ’65, to the State Library 
Board for a four-year term. 


Rose-Marie Chierici, BS °65, is now a visiting 
lecturer in anthropology at Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges in Geneva, N.Y. Chierici has 
served as a consultant to the Geneseo Migrant 
Center since 1983 and done research work in 
migration, Haitian immigration into the United 
States, sociolinguistics and the collection and 
identification of folk materials. 


After joining Ethyl Corporation in 1974 as a tax 
attorney and being promoted to senior tax at- 
torney in 1983, John A. Eichler, JD ’62, is now 
tax counsel. He is responsible for tax research 
and planning. 


The new counsel for the U.S. General Services 
Adminstration’s National Capital Region is 
Renn C. Fowler, LLB ’66. Fowler has been the 
chief attorney for the GSA’s San Francisco 
region since 1980. Previously, Fowler served as 
Senior Trial Counsel in Washington, D.C. 


Herman S. Frey, MBA ’65, owner and president 
of Frey Enterprises, a publishing company in 
Nashville, Tenn., is listed in Who’s Who in the 
South and Southwest, 1986/1987 edition. 


Jeffrey W. Grove, JD 69, is the new acting dean 
at the Indiana University School of Law-Indian- 


O’Hop Pearson 


Tocklin Zamora 


apolis. Grove is a professor of law who has served 
on the faculty of the school since 1971; former- 
ly he also was associate dean for academic af- 
fairs. 


A 1986-87 Guggenheim Fellowship has been 
awarded Hugh H. Heclo, BA ’65. Heclo’s 
fellowship is for a study of the constitution of 
the welfare state. 


Thomas J. Hickey, MS ’67, is now the deputy 
chief of staff for personnel at U.S. Air Force 
headquarters in Washington. Hickey, previously 
the commander of Keesler Technical Training 
Center in Mississippi, is a much decorated com- 
mand pilot. 


Harold L. Hughes, MSE ’69, has received the E. 
O. Hulbert Annual Science and Engineering 
Award, the highest civilian award for scientific 
and engineering achievement given by the Naval 
Research Laboratory. Hughes, employed with 
the NRL since 1960, heads the Very High Speed 
Integrated Circuits staff. 


The founder of the Center for the Study of 
Character Education at Valley Forge Military 
Academy and Junior College in Wayne, Pa., re- 
tired Army Lt. Gen. Willard Pearson, MA 63, is 
credited with developing ‘‘the best character- 
building program of any school in the entire 
world.” Pearson received honorary life mem- 
bership in the National Character Laboratory. 
The purpose of Pearson’s program is to 
stimulate students to emulate individuals who 
have made important contributions to society. 


Florida’s 1986 Hotelier of the Year is Michael B. 
Peceri, MS 69. This award is conferred by the 
Florida Hotel & Motel Association, of which 
Peceri is past president and former chairman of 
the board. Peceri began his career as a hotelier in 
1972, following 20 years as a foreign service of- 
ficer with the U.S. Diplomatic Service in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and at embassies in Moscow, 


Kavadias 


Peceri Ferguson 


Dembrow Doret 


Vienna, Buenos Aires, Santo Domingo, Nicosia 
(Cyprus) and Cairo. 


Harry Reid, JD ’64, who just completed two 
terms in Congress, is a newly elected U.S. 
Senator from Nevada. 


Michigan’s Govenor James Blanchard chose 
Carolyn H. Williams, AB ’64, JD ’68, to replace 
the retiring Donald A. Burge as a Kalamazoo 
County probate judge. Williams has been active 
in community and state organizations since mov- 
ing to Kalamazoo from Washington, D.C. She 
plans to draw on her experience as a state 
Department of Social Services administrative 
law judge to render decisions. 


The D.C. Hospital Association presented its first 
Distinguished Service Award to administrator of 
GW’s Medical Center, Michael M. Barch, MHC 
’74, for outstanding service. Barch has served as 
chair of the board of directors for the last two 
— and has worked at the Medical Center since 
1973. 


Another new senator who’s a GW alumnus: The 
1986 elections brought Kent Conrad, MBA °75, 
to the U.S. Senate from North Dakota. Conrad 
had served as state tax commissioner. 


Denver College Law Professor Paul H. Demp- 
sey, LLM ’78, is the recipient of a Fulbright 
Fellowship to study European aviation. Demp- 
sey will study trends toward regulatory liberal- 
ization in the European Economic Community. 
During 1985-86, Dempsey researched alternative 
methods of dispute resolution in international 
aviation. 


John E. Dombroski, LLM ’79, is now com- 
manding the Navy Legal Service Office of the 


Eichler Mills 


Ghovanlou 


Huber 


Ross 


Naval Station in Mayport, Fla. Dombroski has 
served as military judge at the Naval Air Station 
in Jacksonville, Fla., legal officer at the Naval 
Submarine Base in New London, Conn. and 
most recently as executive officer of the Navy 
Legal Service Office in Philadelphia. 


The president of Hackensack Medical Center, 
John P. Ferguson, MBA ’73, has reached the 
highest level of professional achievement in the 
American College of Healthcare Executives— 
Fellowship status. The college is an international 
professional society representing 20,000 health- 
care executives. 


Sherahe Brown Fitzpatrick, BS °73, is assistant 
professor of Child Health and Development in 
the Pulmonary Medicine Department at the 
Children’s Hospital, National Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C. Formerly, Fitzpatrick was as- 
sistant professor/director of adolescent med- 
icine at the University of California in San 
Diego. Fitzpatrick is a Diplomate, National 
Board of Medical Examiners and a Diplomate, 
American Academy of Pediatrics. She is author 
or co-author of more than 30 articles in the 
adolescent medicine field. 


The Col. T. C. Frost Faculty Fellowship of 
Trinity University in San Antonio, Texas, is now 
filled by J. Stephen Gaske, MBA °77. Gaske, 
one of twelve faculty members now part of the 
Faculty Fellows Program, is assistant professor 
in the Department of Business Adminstration. 


Ali H. Ghovanlou, PhD °71, is a newly ap- 
pointed associate technical director of Advanced 
Information Systems at The Mitre Corpora- 
tion’s Metrek Division in McLean, Va., where 
he previously headed the Satellite and Computer 
Systems Department. 


The new director of sales for the Chesapeake 
region of MCI’s Mid-Atlantic Division is Carol 
S. Herod, MBA ’78. Herod is responsible for 


sales and marketing in Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Washington, D.C. Formerly, 
Herod was a senior product manager in MCI’s 
corporate marketing department in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Paul Kravitz, BS ’68, MD ’72, was invited by the 
Chinese Medical Association along with two 
dozen dermatologists to go to China and par- 
ticipate with Chinese dermatologists in lectures, 
examination of patients, and dissemination of 
information. Kravitz’s trip, sponsored by the 
People to People Citizens Ambassador Program 
located in Spokane, Wash., included visits to 
Bejing, Nanjing and Guanzhou. 


Lawrence A. Lee, MS ’68, PhD ’75, has left the 
National Science Foundation to become director 
of the Production Supercomputer Facility at 
Cornell University. Lee’s facility conducts 
research ranging from studies of subatomic par- 
ticles to human language populations, working 
with academic institutions, the government and 
corporations. Nobel laureate Kenneth G. 
Wilson, director of Cornell’s supercomputer 
program, states that Lee ‘‘played a critical role in 
implementing the supercomputer program at the 
National Science Foundation.” 


The Bank of Virginia has named Robert P. 
McGary, MBA ’78, as assistant vice president. 
McGary heads the broker-dealer investment 
services. 


Yvonne L. Mills, MA ’73, is now the vice presi- 
dent of District IV of the American Business 
Women’s Association. Mills is the first black 
woman to be elected to the national board of 
directors and will represent 112,000 members 
from the Northeast. Mills is a bilingual speech- 
language pathologist and director of Rehabilita- 
tive Services at the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Washington, D.C. She has been an active mem- 
ber of the association since 1978 and was chosen 
as the Woman of the Year in 1982. 


The new vice president for corporate marketing 
of Kemper Sports Management is Susan L. 
Missner, MA ’79. Missner has been a senior ac- 
count director for KSM. Prior to working at 
KSM she was a financial consultant for Duff and 
Phelps, Inc. 


Former Naval Research Laboratory Command- 
ing Officer James P. O’Donovan, MSA ’76, 
ended his more than 30-year naval career in style, 
receiving the Legion of Merit Award for superior 
leadership when he retired recently. O’Donovan 
also holds the Meritorious Service Medal, the 
Navy Commendation Medal and the National 
Defense Medal. 


The new vice president for business affairs and 
auxiliary enterprises at Wilkes College is Paul A. 
O’Hop, MBA °73. O’Hop was formerly asso- 
ciate professor of commerce and finance at 
Wilkes. In addition, O’Hop has worked as a 
consultant to private firms and as a special ad- 
visor to the Pennsylvania government. 


Walter A. Oleniewski, MS °72, is now of counsel 
to the law firm of Shulman, Rogers, Gandal, 
Pordy & Ecker. Oleniewski was a principal trial 
attorney at the U.S. Department of Justice. 


Lee Etta Powell, EdD °76, is the new superinten- 
dent of schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Elizabeth I. Radice, MAE ’74, is the new senior 
vice president for human resources for Meritor 
Savings Bank, after serving as a vice president of 
Sun Banks, Inc., in Orlando, Fla. 


Peter Settle, MPA °76, is now vice president of 
the engineering/architectural firm of Parsons 
Brinckerhoff Quade & Douglas, Inc., in San 
Francisco, after being marketing manager since 
1985. 


Christina Kirk Steinman, MPA ’77, joined 
Deloitte Haskins & Sells, an international ac- 


counting, tax and consulting firm, as a senior 
manager for transportation consulting. Stein- 
man is responsible for marketing transportation 
consulting services to federal, state and local 
government transportation agencies. 


Adrian M. Tocklin, BA ’72, newly named exec- 
utive vice president of Underwriters Adjusting 
Company in Piscataway, N.J., has overall re- 
sponsibility for UAC claims, marketing, plan- 
ning and rehabilitation. Tocklin joined UAC in 
1974. 


Navy Chief Petty Officer Larry D. Wiggins, AS 
76, received the Navy Achievement Medal while 
serving with the Marine’s 2nd Medical Battalion 
in Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


Whirlpool Kitchens, Inc., a new subsidiary of 
Whirlpool Corp., has announced its officer line- 
up with Gloria Zamora, BA ’71, as vice pres- 
ident of human resources. Zamora earlier was 
personnel administrator at Mastercraft Indus- 
tries Corp. 


Dana Lee Dembrow, JD ’80, has been elected to 
the Maryland State Legislature. Dembrow, a 
Democrat, is a private attorney in Silver Spring, 
Md. 


Michel Doret, PhM ’80, PhD ’82, seems a very 
productive man. While leading a general archi- 
tectural practice, Doret also has published 
poetry, language guides, history anthologies and 
technical/architectural brochures. In addition, 
he is an accomplished engineer, inventor and 


researcher who has taught French, Spanish and 
mathematics. 


Brian Huber, PhD ’83, is now a research assis- 
tant in experimental therapy for Burroughs 
Wellcome Co. based in Durham, N.C. The firm 
researches, develops and manufactures pharma- 
ceutical products. 


Jeffrey C. Kane, BA ’82, is now an associate 
with the law firm Kelley, Drye & Warren in New 
York City. 


Formerly a First Virginia Bank trust investment 
officer, Mary M. Lewis, MBA ’85, is now assis- 
tant vice president. 


William J. Mann, BA ’82, is a loan recovery of- 
ficer for Norstar Bank of Maine in the bank’s 
Central Credit Department in Lewiston. 


Following two years of teaching graduate public 
administration in Europe for Troy State Univer- 
sity, E. Clarke Ross, DPA ’81, has been named 
associate director for National and Federal Ac- 
tivities for the National Association of State 
Mental Health Program Directors. This associa- 
tion represents the 50 state government commis- 
sioners of mental health. 


Anne Timpano, MA ’83, has been appointed 
director of the Columbus Museum in Columbus, 
Ga. Previously, Timpano worked for the Na- 
tional Museum of American Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, for nine years. 


Walter E. Zalenski, BA ’81, JD ’84, has become 
associated with the Washington, D.C. office of 
the law firm of Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz. He 
also was a contributing author of two 1986 
American Bankers Association publications. 


Alumni Authors 


Elizabeth W. Robinson Barton, AB ’33, MA 
°37, calls her small book of poetry ‘‘fragments of 
intuition distilled from greater truths....’’ and 
many of them do seem right on target. Frag- 
ments, The Writers’ Center, Bethesda, Md., 
1985. 


SPIA graduate Michael Bertin, BA ’69, is the 
editor of a recent tribute to Eric Bentley, who is 
called the foremost critic and scholar of the 
theater in American history. Bertin’s book, The 
Play & Its Critic, is a collection of essays by con- 
tributors who examine works of a host of great 
dramatists—Shaw, Ibsen, Pirandello, among 
many others. University Press of America, Inc., 
Lanham, Md., 1986. 


Starting and Operating a Business in West 
Virginia, by W. Va. Small Business Develop- 
ment Center Regional Director Steven M. 
Ferguson, MBA °84, is a self-help guide drawing 
on information gleaned from experts in such 
fields as law, accounting and taxation. Oasis 
Press, Milipitas, Calif., 1986. 


The seventh book by Paul W. Keve, BA ’43, 
dovetailed with a topic explored in the last issue 
of GWTimes—so Keve wrote to tell us about it. 
The book, The History of Corrections in 
Virginia, was published in December by the 
University Press of Virginia. Keve, a professor 
emeritus at Virginia Commonwealth University, 
has published widely on a variety of corrections 
topics, and he tells us he’s now well into the 
research for his next book, a history of federal 
imprisonment in the United States. 


GW Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care 
Sciences and of Medicine, Joanne Lynn, MD, 
MA ’82, is the editor of a new book which ex- 
amines the implications of choosing to forgo ad- 


ministering life-sustaining food and water to pa- 
tients who are in a coma and not expected to 
recover. The book, By No Extraordinary 
Means, comprises a collection of papers con- 
tributed by legal, religious, public policy, health 
care and ethical scholars in an attempt to il- 
luminate the question. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, Ind., 1986. 


Born on Feb. 22, George Washington Nordham, 
BA ’49, is a lifelong scholar of his namesake. 
Nordham’s sixth book on the subject, George 
Washington’s Religious Faith (Adams Press, 
Chicago, Ill., 1986) provides insights into the 
spiritual groundings of the nation’s first presi- 
dent. 


Washington author/filmmaker Mark Olshaker, 
BA ’72, is the author of a new novel, Unnatural 
Causes—described by Kirkus Review as a ‘‘first- 
class thriller about biological warfare gone 
awry.” The book is a Reader’s Digest Book Club 
selection and has been sold to Pocket Books for 
paperback publication next fall. Of special in- 
terest: Olshaker gives the book’s leading female 
character a GW degree, and sets some of the 
novel’s action on and around the GW campus 
during the late 1960s. William Morrow & Co., 
Inc., New York, 1986. 


Attorneys Jill R. Wren, BA °76, and Christopher 
G. Wren, BA ’76, have published a second edi- 
tion of the law school textbook they co- 
authored—T7he Legal Research Manual: A 
Game Plan for Legal Research and Analysis 
(A-R Editions, Madison, Wis., 1986). Jill Wren 
recently became the senior legal affairs editor for 
American Academic Press, while Chris Wren is 
an assistant attorney general with the Wisconsin 
Department of Justice, where he specializes in 
appellate litigation. 
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Alumni Artists 


The Audubon Naturalist Society in Chevy 
Chase, Md., featured Sally Babylon, MFA ’73, 
this October in a show of her ‘“‘Country Land- 
scapes: Pastel Drawings.” 


The affinities between the land and architectural 
forms provided the focus for Anne Banks’ sec- 
ond 1986 Foundry Gallery exhibition, held Sept. 
30 to Oct. 19. Banks, MFA ’68, currently chairs 
the Fine Arts Department at Northern Virginia 
Community College. 


The Foundry Gallery also hosted two other 
alumni in a Nov. 11-29 show: Bonnie B. Collier, 
MFA °71, exhibited “Photographs from the 
Forties” while William Schran, MFA 7°76, 
showed his ‘‘Recent Clay Work.” 


Alexandria, Va., sculptor Jimilu Mason, BA 
*53, has completed a life-size cast bronze, **Serv- 
ant Christ,” in Washington’s Adams Morgan 
section. The sculpture was commissioned for 
Christ House, a church-sponsored inner city 
medical facility for the homeless, and the kneel- 
ing figure was installed this fall on the sidewalk 
facing that facility. 


The latest accomplishment of Nuong Van-Dinh 
Tran, MFA ’82, was her participation in a 
November-December exhibit of ‘‘Six Artists 
from the New Art Center,” held in Washington, 
D.C.’s Old Post Office Pavillion. Tran also was 
a participant in a showcase exhibit, “‘An Amer- 


ican Album: Images by Women Artists,’’ which 
opened in 1985 in Nairobi, Kenya, and continues 
its travels through the United States. 


And... what’s your news? We continue to hear 
from GW alumni worldwide in large numbers, 
but there’s almost always room for one more. 
Please keep sending us your letters and photos; 
your participation is what makes this column the 
best read section of GWTimes. Although space 
often is tight, we give every submission concern- 
ing career and other accomplishments careful 
consideration, and we publish almost every item 
we receive. Address: GWTimes, George Wash- 
ington University, 705 Gelman Library, Wash- 
ington, DC 20052. 


Tax Reform...What’s In It For YOU? 


If that question has been tugging gently at the 
corners of your mind—or even if you’ve been 
avoiding thinking about how the new tax legisla- 
tion will affect your financial future—an up- 
coming GW Development Office seminar may 
be a welcome addition to your spring plans. 
Called “Financial and Tax Planning After the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986,” the seminar will take 
place on Saturday, May 16, 1987. The seminar 


, will include an overview of major differences 


between current and old tax law, with particular 
emphasis on financial planning. It will look at 
capital gains, individual retirement accounts 
(IRAs) and Keogh plans and pension plan 
changes, and it will also address the tax ramifica- 
tions of home ownership and real estate invest- 
ment. 


The seminar schedule: 


8:30 am to 9 am 
Registration and refreshments 


9 am to 10 am 

“Economic and Financial Effects of Tax 
Reform,” Dr. Joseph J. Cordes, professor of 
economics and associate dean of Columbian 
College 
———————————E————— 
10 am to 11 am 

“Tax Planning After Tax Reform,” Philip J. 
Sweeney, III, Esq., partner with the law firm 
of Reasoner, Davis and Fox 


11 am to 11:15 am 

Refreshment break 

11:15 am to 11:45 am 

Slide presentation, “Charitable Planned 
Giving” 

11:45 am to 12:30 pm 

Question and answer session 


The Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre, on the 
first floor of the Marvin Center at 21st and H 
Streets, N.W., is the seminar site. Visitor park- 
ing is available in the University Garage, which is 
entered on Eye Street between 22nd and 23rd 
Streets. For complimentary parking, please 
bring your parking ticket to the seminar for vali- 
dation. 

The registration fee for the seminar is $5, 
which helps defray the cost of seminar materials, 
parking and refreshments. Reservations are re- 
quired and may be made by mailing the fee and 
your name, address and daytime telephone num- 
ber to Seminar Coordinator, Development Of- 
fice, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20052. Checks should be made 
payable to The George Washington University. 
Deadline for reservations is Monday, April 20, 
1987. 

Open to all alumni and the entire university 
community, this is the fourteenth in a series of 
financial planning seminars sponsored by the 
Development Office. 


In Memoriam 


Lonnelle Davison Aikman, BA ’28, Nov. 17, 
Washington, D.C. 


Grace C. Baisinger, BA ’52, Oct. 5, 
Washington, D.C. 


Richard M. Beard, BEE ’60, Sept. 17, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Mary Ella Bell, MA *42, Nov. 2, Washington, 
Be 

Harold S. Blackman, LLB ’29, Nov. 2, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Nelson M. Blake, BA ’26, Aug. 27, Takoma 
Park, Md. 


Samuel R. Blanken, LLB/MPL ’29, Feb. 11, 
1986, Washington, D.C. 


Frank Bliss Jr., AA °47, Nov. 8, Silver Spring, 
Md. 


John H. Blythe, BA ’26, MA ’32, Oct. 13, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Joan H. Boysen, MAE ’70, June 7, 
Warrenton, Va. 

Laura S. Burruss, BAE ’32, Aug. 20, 
Rockville, Md. 

Harry S. Carver, JD ’62, Sept. 21, Annandale, 
Va. 


Raymond J. Collier, BA ’36, Sept. 5. 
Arlington, Va. 

Irving S. Cooper, BA ’43, MD 45, Naples, 
Fla. 

Ruhl L. Cooper, LLB 35, Sept. 27, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Sidney Cox, BA ’48, Nov. 1, Bethany Beach, 
Del. 

Frances Y. Crum, MAE ’50, July 24, Ashland, 
Ky. 

Lillian B. Dezon, MAE ’67, Sept. 26, Chillum, 
Md. 


Harold L. Hamill, BA ’34, May 17, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Robert H. Henshaw, BA ’59, Sept. 5, Falls 
Church, Va. 


John S. Hull, JD ’27, July 9, Arlington, Va. 
Cecil A. Ivory Jr., JD ’72, Oct. 1, New York, 
N.Y. 

Fox H. Johnston, MIA ’67, Aug. 28, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Robert K. Jones, BA ’51, Oct. 26, Sarasota, 
Fla. 

M. Phillip Katz, LLB ’33, Sept. 18, Bethesda, 
Md. 


Alice Baker Kean, BA °43, Feb. 17, 1986, New 
York, N.Y. 

Evelyn Jones Kirmse, BA ’21, MA ’29, Jan. 
29, 1986, Tucson, Ariz. 

Norman W. Lafayette, MAE °38, Oct. 7, 
Hamden, Conn. 

Mabel E. Lawrence, MA 732, Sept. 28, 
Princeton, N.J. 


Paul Lockwood, JD ’49, Oct. 23, 
Northampton, Mass. 


John Patrick McBennett, MSA ’74, Nov. 2, 
Fort Jackson, S.C. 

James M. McLynn, BA ’50, MA ’S3, Sept. 24, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Fred Mahaffey, MIA ’71, Oct. 13, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mary Louise Meeks, BS °46, Sept. 8, 
Richmond, Va. 


Bennett G. Miller Sr., JD ’34, Oct. 29, Cobb 
Island, Md. 


Charles S. Monroe, MAE ’55, Sept. 15, 
Purcellville, Va. 


Donald C. Morales, MIA °53, Aug. 11, 
Alexandria, Va. 


James R. Murphy, JD-’31, Oct. 7, Arlington, 
Va. 


George J. Nagy, BA ’43, MA 60, Sept. 15, 
Broad Run, Va. 


Robert F. O’Connor, BA ’62, Oct. 19, 
Beltsville, Md. 


Michael Ondo, MBA ’56, Aug. 10, Dayton, 
Ohio 

William H. Parsons, LLB 32, Oct. 8, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Julia A. Paulson, MA ’27, Sept. 18, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Milton M. Perlman, LLB ’24, Sept. 12, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Spencer Phenix, LLB ’26, Oct. 15, Chocorua, 
N.H. 

Ruth S. Philips, BA ’32, Sept. 3, Largo, Fla. 
Stephen Polaschik, BBA °54, MBA ’62, Oct. 
21, Greenbelt, Md. 

Richard J. Ragan, LLB ’58, Nov. 14, Sterling, 
Va. 

James M. Rees, JD ’72, Sept. 28, West 
Springfield, Va. 

Paulina W. Remey, LLB ’33, AB 34, Oct. 19, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Howard R. Richardson, EdD ’52, Burlington, 
N.C. 

Francis C. Rosenberger, JD ’42, Oct. 19, 
McLean, Va. 

Jenny A. Routar, BSM ’71, May 16, Withee, 
Wis. 

Sylvia K. Silberman, JD 33, Aug. 20, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Julien G. Sourwine, JD ’36, June 24, Reno, 
Nev. 

Arthur G. Stewart Sr., BA ’56, Sept. 3, 
Washington, D.C. 

Elmer Stewart, BS ’12, JD ’15, Sept. 30, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Gerald E. Synhorst, MIA ’72, Oct. 5, Pella, 
lowa. 

Ada L. Taylor, LLB ’41, March 31, 1986, 
Harpers Ferry, W.Va. 


Adele S. M. Thomson, BA °’35, Oct. 24, 
Kensington, Md. 


Byron K. Welch, JD ’57, Sept. 30, 
Washington, D.C. 


Faculty /Staff Deaths 


John Gage Allee, BA ’39, MA °40, professor 
emeritus of English and former dean of the 
Division of University Students; Jan. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 


J. Lawrence Angel, professorial lecturer in 
anatomy and anthropology (and curator of 
physical anthropology for the Smithsonian’s 
National Museum of Natural History); Nov. 3, 
Washington, D.C. 


Arthur E. Burns, PhD 35, professor emeritus 
of economics, former dean of the School of 
Government and of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences; Dec. 15, Washington, D.C. 


Stetson Conn, BA ’33, MA °34, former 
lecturer in American diplomatic history, Nov. 
8, Charlottesville, Va. 


John B. Craft Jr., professor of anesthesiology 
and of obstetrics and gynecology, Sept. 22. 


John M. Evans, former director of the GW 

Medical Center’s Division of Cardiology and 
of the Cardiovascular Research Laboratory; 

Oct. 1, Washington, D.C. 


Everett H. Johnson, professor emeritus of 
statistics and former chairman of the GW 
Statistics Department; Jan. 17, Rockville, Md. 


George M. Koehl, MA °33, professor emeritus 
of physics and former associate dean of 
Columbian College; Jan. 14, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Chester E. Leese, professor emeritus of 
physiology, Sept. 21. 

Edward H. Sehrt, professor emeritus of 
German, Nov. 20, Arlington, Va. 


Myer H. Stolar, BS 36, clinical professor 
emeritus of medicine, Nov. 21, Washington, 
D.C. 
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APRIL 


through April 2 
GW Ceramics 
Program: Annual 
Student Show; 
Colonnade Gallery, 
Marvin Center, 

10 am-7 pm daily, 
free. Information, 
676-7469 


1-2 and 4 

University Theatre’s 
production of 
Letters Home, by 
Rose Leiman 
Goldemberg; April 
1, 2 and 4 at 8 pm, 
April 4 matinee at 

2 pm; Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theatre. 
Tickets $6, $4 
students and senior 
citizens. Opening 
night reception for 
alumni subscribers 
and CAST members 
is April 2. 
Information, 
676-8072 


3 

GW Opera Theatre 
will perform in the 
Marvin Theatre, 

8 pm. Tickets 
required. 
Information, 
994-6245 


5 

GW Opera Theatre 
will perform in the 
Marvin Theatre, 

2 pm. Tickets 
required. 
Information, 
994-6245 


9-30 

Annual Awards 
Show, Dimock 
Gallery. Reception 
5-7 pm April 8. 
Information, 
676-7091 


University Singers, 
directed by 
Catherine Pickar, 
present Vivaldi’s 
Gloria; Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm. 
Tickets not 
required. 
Information, 
994-6245 


10-12 

GW Dance 
Company will 
perform at 8 pm 
April 10 and 11 and 
2 pm April 12 at 
Marvin Theatre. 
Guest 
choreographers: 
Victoria Marks, 
Buffy Price Brown, 
Annetta Wade and 
Lorena Cervantes; 
student 
choreographers 
Sonja Rouillard, 
Regina Ward. 
Tickets are $6; $4 
for students or 
senior citizens. 
Information, 
676-6577 


26 

The GW 
Troubadours, 
directed by 
Catherine Pickar, 
4 pm, Marvin 
Theatre. Tickets 
required. 
Information, 
994-6245 


MAY 


7-28 

MFA Thesis 
Candidate Show, 
Dimock Gallery. 
Reception 5-7 pm 
May 6. 
Information, 
676-7091 


JUNE 


4-7 

University Theatre’s 
production of 
Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s HMS 
Pinafore at 8 pm on 
June 4-6 and 2 pm 
matinee June 7; 
Marvin Theatre. 
Tickets $6; $4 
students and senior 
citizens. Reception 
for alumni 
subscribers and Cast 
members June 6. 
Information, 
676-8072 


The Career Services 
Center offers the 
following programs 
to assist students 
and alumni in 
developing effective 
career decisions and 
job search 
strategies. Coming 
up regularly in 
March, April and 
May are workshops 
on ‘‘How to Make 
Career Decisions,” 
“Letters and 
Resumes,” ‘‘Job 
Search Strategy,” 
and ‘‘Effective 
Interviewing.” 
Contact the center 
for the dates and 
times these 
workshops will be 
offered: Academic 
Center T509, 
994-6495. 


Throughout the 
Spring Semester, the 
GW Counseling 
Center will offer a 
Personal 
Development Series, 
including: ‘Study 
Skills,” 

“Exploring Your 


Image with Dance 
and Movement,” 
“Public Speaking 
Anxiety,” “Gone 
But Not Forgotten: 
A Group Dealing 
with Loss,” 
“Procrastination 
Prevention 
Program,” ‘‘Adult 
Children of Parents 
Who Drink,” ‘‘Men 
and Masculinity: 
From Superman to 
Wimp” and 
“Building Self- 
Confidence for 
Women.” Call 
994-6550 for more 
information. 


The Speech and 
Hearing Center 
offers a full range 
of speech, language 
and hearing 
evaluations and 
therapy to children 
and adults. 
Information, 
676-7360 


Throughout the 
year, the Program 
Board shows films 
and sponsors 
political events, 
concerts and other 
activities. Open to 
the public. 
Information, 
676-7312 


The Toastmasters 
Club meets on the 
first and third 
Wednesdays of 
every month from 
12:15 to 1:15 pm in 
the Marvin Center. 
Information, 
Sharon O’Brien, 
676-4982 


The Reading Center 
offers daily one-to- 
one instruction in 
reading, writing and 
learning skills for all 
ages, as well as 


individual diagnoses 
designed to meet the 
needs of clients of 
all ages. 
Information, 
994-6286 


The Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 
(CCEW) offers a 
variety of career 
certificate 
programs, computer 
workshops, 
professional 
development 

| programs, test 
review courses, and 
counseling services. 
Information and a 
catalog, 994-7036 


APRIL 


1 

Registration begins 
for ‘‘Logical 
Thinking Skills” for 
children ages 3 to 10 
of all learning 
abilities; Reading 
Center. 
Information, 
994-6286 


Ls 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
402-404, 12:15- 

1:15 pm. 
Information, 
Sharon O’Brien, 
676-4982 


4 

CCEW MAT 
workshop, 9 am- 

1 pm. Information, 
994-8307 


13-May 28 

Evening ‘‘Adult 
Alert Program” 
series of 10 
noncredit courses in 
reading and writing 
improvement, 


Reading Center. 
Also offered June 
15-July 31. 
Information, 
994-6286 


14 

Registration for the 
second spring 
session of CCEW 
certificate 
programs, noon- 

7 pm in the 
Academic Center, 
T410. Information, 
994-7036 


25 

CCEW GRE review 
class begins and 
continues for five 
Saturdays, 9 
am-3:30 pm. 
Information, 
994-8307 


MAY 


1 

Reading Center 
registration for the 
following summer 
courses: ‘‘Study 
Skills,” “SAT 
Preparation,” 
“College 
Preparatory 
Programs.” 
Information, 
994-6286 


2 

CCEW LSAT 
review class begins 
| and continues for 
five Saturdays, 9 
am-3:30 pm. 
Information, 
994-8307 


4 

Annual Meeting of 
Columbian College 
Alumni Association. 
Speaker: Olga 
Hirshorn Dudley. 
Information, 
994-6130 


Alumni Chairs 


The General Alumni Association has three chair 
offerings: the traditional black and gold armchair 
with cherry arms, the black and gold rocker and a 
walnut-stained version of the captain's chair. The 


latter is a recently added item which offers an alter- 


native to the traditional black chair. The price for 
both armchairs is the same. 


A price increase by the manufacturer has forced 
us to raise our price to you. Prices are $145 for the 


6, 20 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
402-404, 12:15-1:15 
pm. Information, 
Sharon O’Brien, 
676-4982 


9 

CCEW GMAT 
review class begins 
and continues for 
five Saturdays, 9 
am-3:30 pm. 
Information, 
994-8307 


15 

CCEW seminar, 
“Preparing a 
Professional 
Communications 
Portfolio,” 10 am- 
2 pm; $35. 
Information, 
994-8065 


JUNE 


3, 17 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
402-404, 12:15- 

1:15 pm. 
Information, 
Sharon O’Brien, 
676-4982 


16 

Registration for 
CCEW certificate 
programs summer 
session 9 am-5 pm 
in the Academic 
Center, T410. 
Information, 
994-7036 


22 

Reading Center’s 
“Summer 
Enrichment for 
Gifted Children” 
begins, for children 
in grades 3 to 7 who 
can reach beyond 
basic school 
curriculum, 
Information, 
994-6286 


The Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers 
seminars to medical 
alumni and others. 
Information, 
676-4285 


Information, Law 
Alumni Office, 
676-6420 


APRIL 


11 

Senior reception for 
graduating law 
students, National 
Lawyers Club, 

4:30 pm 


By invitation only 
MAY 


21 

D.C. Chapter 
Luncheon, Noon, 
Marvin Center 
Ballroom. 


JUNE 


5 

50th Anniversary 
Reunion, Law Class 
of 1937,10 am 
Burns Library 
Faculty Lounge; 
Noon luncheon, 
University Club 


11 

Cocktail reception, 
8 pm,Maryland | 
State Bar Annual 
Meeting,Sheraton 
Fontainebleau 
Hotel,Ocean City, 
Md. 


armchairs and $125 for the rocker. These prices 
will remain in effect through September 1987. 


Orders must be accompanied by full payment; 
chairs will be delivered anywhere in the continental 
United States. Delivery charges are extra and must 
be paid in cash upon delivery. 

Please note that delivery time is 8-12 weeks. 
Call (202) 994-6435 for information. 


ieee | 


Mail to: 


Alumni Chairs, Alumni House, The George Washington University 
714 Twenty-first St., NW, Washington, DC 20052 


Please send me: 


the GW Alumni Association. | understand that delivery 
charges are extra and must be paid upon chairs’ delivery. 


Name 
Degree/Year 
Street 

City, State, Zip 


Daytime telephone ( 


___ armchair(s), black 
= armchair(s), walnut-stained 
____ rocker(s) 


) 


r 
i 
| 
I 
a 
i 
i 
Enclosed is my check for $_________ made payable to 
i 
4 
8 
I 
i 
a 
i 
l 
a 
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On-Campus Events 


April 1, May 6—First Wednesday 
Lectures 

Join Business Prof. Marilyn Liebrenz- 
Himes for a useful discussion, ‘*Time 
Management Revisited,” on April 1 in 
rooms 413-414 of the Marvin Center; and, 
on May 6 in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theatre, the GW Medical Center’s chair- 
man of surgery, Ralph G. DePalma, MD, 
examines ‘‘Vascular Health and Normal 
Sexual Function.” Both lectures begin at 
8 pm—but why not have dinner first at 
the University Club? Reservations are 
available for alumni and guests; call the 
club at least two days in advance 
(676-6610); for lecture reservations and 
specific locations, call Alumni House 
(994-6435) at least one day in advance. 


April 2—Opening Night Reception 

For alumni subscribers and CAST mem- 
bers, following the University Theatre’s 
production of Letters Home, by Rose 
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Leiman Goldemberg. Performance in the 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre begins at 
8 pm, with reception to follow. Informa- 
tion: 994-8072. 


June 5-6—Reunion Weekend 1987 
Among events planned—the 50-year re- 
union for 1937 graduates, featuring recep- 
tions, luncheon, program; also: constitu- 
ent group activities, the president’s recep- 
tion and the Alumni Service Awards Din- 
ner, followed by the University Theatre’s 
presentation of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
H.M.S. Pinafore, followed by an opening 
night reception for alumni, faculty and 
cast. Don’t miss it! 


Off-Campus Events 


May 2—Tracing Our Heritage Excursion 
to Cambridge, Md. 

A local guide will lead a walking tour of 
High Street, to see Christ Church and 
other 18th century buildings. Then the 
tour members board a motorcoach to visit 


Notice: New GW Telephone Numbers 


GW is changing its telephone system during E Rey A 
replace the old 676 exchange. Some numbers 
have already changed, but because the change 


is being made gradually, it is not possible to 
pinpoint the time of all changes. Telephone 


numbers listed in this issue are accurate as of 


1987. A new campus exchange, 994, will 


the date of printing, but it is possible that 


some 676 numbers will change before the next Q Q 4 
issue is published. Should you have difficulty ‘ 


reaching a number, please call (202) 994-1000 


and tell the university operator the name of the i) 9 4 


operator will assist you in completing your 


person or office you wish to reach; the 


call. 
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the Choptank riverfront and the Bran- 
nock Maritime Museum. On to East New 
Market, for a short walking tour, fol- 
lowed by lunch at Friendship Hall— 
owned by a renowned chef who personal- 
ly will serve lunch to the group. 

Tour bus departs at 8 am from the cor- 
ner of 22nd and H Streets, next to 
Madison Hall. Parking is available in the 
University Garage, entrance near the cor- 
ner of 22nd and Eye Streets; bring your 
parking ticket for us to stamp. Fee is $55 
per person, and includes motorcoach 
transportation, admission fees and lunch- 
eon; closing date for receipt of reserva- 
tions is April 29. 


Summer Alumni Tours 

GW’s summer alumni tour to Alaska is 
off the drawing board and ready for ac- 
tion! This is a 12-day journey into 
Alaska’s untamed frontier. Follow the 
track of the ‘‘Midnight Sun Express” 
train from Fairbanks on a private rail car 
past vast, rugged Alaskan landscapes; 
later, board the ‘‘Sea Princess,” a lux- 
urious ship that will glide you through the 
Inside Passage, down the coast of British 
Columbia and the Alaska Panhandle to 
Vancouver. Accompanying the tour will 
be James O. Horton, GW associate pro- 
fessor of history and American civili- 
zation, who will present several lectures 
during the trip. Prices range from $2,749 
to $4,786, depending on cabin category. 
Or...is a Burgundy cruise featuring 
gourmet foods and French wines more 
your style? If so, join us Aug. 22 to 

Sept. 3 for Burgundy and the Alps, which 
all begins with a six-night voyage down 
France’s Saone River to discover the 
beautiful region of Burgundy. Then relax 
in the magnificent, scenic Alps—sched- 
uled are two nights in Lausanne and three 
in Lucerne. Price is $2,995 per person 
double occupancy from Washington, 
D.C. And—watch the summer GWTimes 
for full details about our October trip to 
Singapore, Bali and Hong Kong! 
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